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QUALITY SERVICE. 

The world is hungry for Quality Service. It wants 
to pay for it. It is paying for all it can get. The 
market is not crowded. There is a chance for you 
right now. There is a chance for you right where 
you are. The time to start is Now. Your reward will 
take care of itself—Thomas Drier. 














The Operator’s Relations. 


In the book of long distance operating rules recently issued 
by the long distance division of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
are many good things relating to the operating end of the 
business. On one page is a discussion of the operator’s rela- 
tions which is of interest to all companies. It says: 

“Here between the direct instructions and the general ex- 
pression of purpose and policy are summarized the more 
important relations and duties of the individual operator. 

Toward the person whose call she handles: To please 
him with prompt, polite service and the best quality of 
transmission that the plant affords. 

Toward other operators with whom she deals directly: To 
give and take in goodwill and effectiveness. 

Toward the beginner who has so much to learn of people 
and things, of method and tact: To set éxamples of patience 
and of accomplishment. 

To help them 


carry their responsibility for the interwoven service and the 


Toward supervisors and chief operators: 


multifarious demands of the public. 

Toward the patrons and operators whose calls are waiting to 
get on the lines she occupies: To regard their desires and 
rights equally with her own. 

Toward the stranger to long distance service: To attract 
him to its regular use. 

Toward the company: To co-operate with others in prac- 
ticing the brief methods that increase the capacity of the 
lines; to preserve in the completion of all calls offered, to ac- 
count for all earned revenue, and to help build up the traffic 


to the new capacity.” 


Punishing Telephone Profanity. 


Every once in a while a judge on the bench permits his 
common sense to brush aside law and precedents, and he 
issues a decree that wins universal approval, even though it is 
not always upheld by the statute books. A case in point is that 
of Judge Caverly, sitting in a Chicago court, who was passing 
upon an assault which Paul Stone is said to have committed 


upon one J. C. Leyendecker. 


The evidence showed that the trouble between the two men 
resulted from an exchange of angry words over a party line 
telephone. Both demanded the use of the wire and, losing 
their tempers, abused and vilified each other in language which 
made the Chicago judge blush in shame. 

“What are the telephone numbers of these men?” asked 
Judge Caverly of his clerk, who turned to the directory and 


reported them to the magistrate. 


“Their telephones are going to be removed,” declared Judge 
Caverly. “Both men have misused the telephone and the pen- 
alty may serve as a lesson to others who give way to pro- 
fanity when talking over the wire.” 

The legal aspect of the case may offer objections to the 
court’s reasonable ultimatum being eventually carried out— 
if opposed by the defendants—but the case throws an interest- 
ing light on the general view of the telephone and its use. 
If the courts exercise a proper supervision over the use of 
the telephone by the public, there will be less yielding to the 
temptation to “cuss out” somebody over the wire, which seems 
so easy to many people—probably because the other fellow is a 


long way off. 


As a matter of fact the telephone company probably will be 
glad to carry out the suggestion of the Chicago magistrate, 
especially as one of the parties in the case used a knife on his 
opponent who retaliated by heaving a rock at him. “All caused 
by a telephone row,” some would say. But really it was due 
to two men losing their tempers and resorting to savage means 
of venting their rage. Judge Caverly is right. They did not 
deserve to enjoy the use of the telephone. 
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Find an Abandoned Mine and Work It 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


An American engineer discovered a Mexican city, the streets of which are ac- 
tually paved with gold. Time was when the neighboring hills were assiduously mined. 
Aztec and Spaniard in turn dug into the rich rock and tore fortunes from the glitter- 
ing quartz. 

As tunnel after tunnel ran its tortuous course through the mountains and ton by 
ton of the treasure was reft from its concealment, the diggings were gradually aban- 
doned, and, at last, men declared that the mines had “‘petered out.” 

Meanwhile the townfolk had strewn their streets with the tailings of the primitive 
smelters and built their adobe houses from the refuse-laden clay. 

Where once fortune strode and strewed glittering benisons, poverty stalked with 
her cronies, gloom and melancholy. Want succeeded plenty. The prosperous few 
deserted the village and only the peons and faithful padres were left behind. 

Here, where insolent caballeros and proud hidalgos formerly galloped on blooded 
barbs, the halfbreed was left to ride by upon his miserable burro, and the wheedling 
lamentations of tattered mendicants advertised the utter destitution of the community. 

Then came science of the searching eye, ‘and over night a miracle was wrought.” 
Fabulous wealth was suddenly disclosed in the crumbling bricks of wretched hovels. 
The moldering walls of abandoned gardens, and even the weed-grown slag heaps, pro- 
duced as much as $500 of gold to the ton when modern chemistry subjected them to 
the advanced methods of reduction and refinement. 

Thus does opportunity reveal herself. Never are her resources exhausted. There 
is no bound to her bounties. But they are not for the hopeless, the unseeing, the 


quitter. 
They who do not search seldom find. The incurious mind can never recognize 
fortune. Every road to everywhere is “‘paved with gold.’’ But men who cling to obso- 


lete tools and who estimate the possibilities of tomorrow with education and viewpoints 
of yesterday are doomed to penury and failure. 

Knowledge rules the twentieth century. The lords of the earth are no longer 
the happy-go-lucky adventurers, nor the strong-armed dolts. 

The thinker is universally in command. But unapplied knowledge is as useless 
as any other unharnessed force. 

Even Niagara advertised its potentialities for uncalculated ages. Since the first 
human looked upon the spuming force that today lights a billion lamps and turns a mil- 
lion wheels, there has lurked in the waterfall as much potency as in 1915. 

Myriads of men heard the crash of the torrent and watched the titanic rush of her 
waters, before there came one with sufficient imagination to visualize the stream of 
gold always pouring over her brink, and with sufficient doggedness to transmute his 
dream into a reality. 

There's always a chance to make good. There's always a ‘mine’ which incom- 
petence has abandoned, because the “‘ore’”’ has “‘petered out.”’ 

And always, there will follow in the footsteps of the inefficient, and careless, and 
ignorant, and dull brained, a keener-witted and hope-guided newcomer who will ex- 
tract prosperity from ‘‘abandoned opportunities.” 

Every business, every profession is susceptible to betterment. The best informa- 
tion of the past is crude and inexact, when measured by the standards of the present. 

If you possess real ability, you don’t have to stir a mile from home to prove it. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 

















Chicago Council Committee Appoints a Telephone Expert 


Kempster B. Miller Appointed to Investigate the Automatic Situation as a Result of Paper Presented Before 


Chicago Council Committee, Setting Forth the Advantages of Interconnection 
of Automatic and Manual Systems in Chicago 


On July 9 Arthur Kneisel, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, filed the following petition in the matter 
of the proposed forfeiture of the automatic telephone system 
of the Chicago Tunnel Co. before the council committee on 
gas, oil and electric light: 

“Now comes Arthur Kneisel, telephone engineer, a citizen 
of Chicago, who states that, prior to June 9, 1915, he was con- 
nected with the telephone bureau of the department of public 
service; while thus in the employ of the city of Chicago, he 
conducted the majority of special investigations made in con- 
nection with the count of automatic telephones which was made 
by the department of public service; and that he compiled the 
report of said count and is consequently more or less familiar 
with the question under discussion. 

Your petitioner prays that he be heard on behalf of the tele- 
phone-using public of Chicago, relative to matters which have 
received little or no mention before this body.” 

The hearing being granted by the committee, Mr. Kneisel 
read the following paper: : 

“This committee has at various times signified its willingness 
to hear from anyone interested in this matter and has at all 
times shown an earnest desire to familiarize itself with all 
phases of the situation. Consequently, I beg leave to discuss 
briefly'a few facts which bear on the question and are no doubt 
of interest to you. 

I do not agree with the learned counsel, that the telephone is 
a natural monopoly any more than the grocery business is a 
natural monopoly. Theoretically it might be advantageous to 
have but one grocery company in Chicago with conveniently 
located distributing stations. This would require but one man- 
agement, one system of delivery, one system of purchase, etc. 
Poor service or exorbitant prices might be regulated by a 
state commission. 


The so-called nuisance of two telephones on a desk is not 
necessary in present-day telephone practice, whether there is 
competition or not. The practice of having one telephone in- 
strument to serve two or more lines is an every-day occur- 
rence and is not a complication which injures service. 

Let us consider why the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is anxious to dispose of its telephone system. Undoubtedly 
because the “use value” of the system is less, in its present 
condition, than its cost. If any plan can be suggested whereby 
the “use value” can be brought above the cost, such a plan 
should receive careful consideration. 


FUTURE OF THE SYSTEM IN CASE OF SALE. 


In its present condition and under present circumstances the 
automatic telephone system would be of no more value to the 
city than to its present owners. However, it undoubtedly has 
a great potential value. Therefore it may be well to consider 
the suggestion made by Attorney Walter L. Fisher, that the 
future of the telephone system in case of forfeiture proceed- 
ings should be studied. Likewise the future of the system in 
case of a sale to the Bell company should be definitely known 
to determine whether the best possible plan is to be followed. 

B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone Co., stated 
before this committee that his company would probably not 
continue the operation of the automatic telephone system in 
case it were permitted to purchase. 

In connection with the counting of automatic telephones, the 
telephone bureau of the city devoted considerable time to a 
study, the object of which was to suggest some plan by which 
the whole problem could be solved to the best interests of all 
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parties concerned. The telephone bureau wished to suggest 
means to prevent a forfeiture which would cause a loss to the 
bondholders and at the same time avoid action which might add 
$4,000,000 to the capital account of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
without a corresponding benefit to its subscribers. In the re- 
port made by the department of public service, material is sug- 
gested as a tentative basis for such a plan. 

I will not dwell at length upon the report, for it is compre- 
hensive. Thus far the statements made therein have not been 
discussed by the attorneys for the tunnel company, although 
at the time they were made permission was requested to reply 
to them within four days. 


SIMPLICITY OF INTERCONNECTION. 


The report suggests interconnection between the automatic 
system and the Bell system as a remedy. Let me explain to 
you how simple interconnection would be. 
scribed for an automatic telephone would pay $6.75 per month 
for allthe automatic service he cared to use. He would dial the 
number he wanted on the automatic system without the aid of 
an operator. To get a party connected to the Bell system he 
would dail a certain number, say, for instance, ‘9.’ This would 
connect him with a Bell operator, who would then give him a 
connection just as he gets at present. If a Bell subscriber want- 
ed an automatic subscriber he would call ‘Automatic,’ whereupon 
he would be connected to the board of an interconnecting oper- 
ator who would dial his call to the party whose number he had 
given. Thus one telephone instrument on a desk would reach 
all the subscribers of either system. 


The man who sub- 


The report shows that such interconnection is possible and 
practical, for it is successfully in use at the present time at 
Louisville, Ky.—with the consent of both the Bell company 
and the Home company. Interconnection between competing 
telephone companies is not new and state commissions are not 
only sanctioning it but are compelling it in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, Illinois and other states. In one case in Oregon (the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Wright Dickinson Ho- 
tel Co., et al., No. 6248 district court of United States for 
District of Oregon, decided May 4, 1914) the supreme court 
sustained the state commission in ordering interconnection of 
competing companies. 

Interconnection between the Bell company and an Independ- 
ent company has existed in the territory covered by the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co.’s lines. 

Viewed from a financial standpoint, there should be no seri- 
ous objection to interconnection for, as is shown on page 131 of 
the report, a preliminary engineering study made of one-sixth 
of the automatic telephone system, shows that an investment of 
$40,000 with a carrying charge of $45,000 per annum, would 
yield a net revenue of $135,000 per annum for the intercon- 
necting company and $180,000 per annum to pay for the carry- 
ing charges and profits of the Bell company. These estimated 
amounts are due to interconnecting calls only and are exclusive 
of the revenue derived from purely automatic service. Thus 
it may be seen that with these possibilities of interconnection 
before you, it is respectfully suggested to your honorable body 
that the future of the automatic telephone system in Chicago 
be given the most careful consideration under conditions of 
forfeiture, with operation by the city, forfeiture with operation 
by a licensee company, permitted sale to the Bell company or 
possibly an extended grant to the Chicago Tunnel Co.” . 

The lively discussion aroused by this paper resulted in a 
vote that Kempster B. Miller, of the firm of McMeen & Miller, 
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Chicago, be engaged by the committee on July 16 to make a 
report on interconnection in Chicago. 

The attorneys for the bondholders of the Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. agreed to deposit a check for $5,000 with the 
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council to defray the cost of this report. This money is to re- 
main in escrow until October, when the council reconvenes, at 
which time it is to be decided whether the city or the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is to pay for the report. 


Underground Matter 


The Chicago Subway—A Story of Failure 
By J. C. Kelsev 


Chicago has a tragedy on its hands. True, it is only a com- 
mercial disaster, but underneath its very foundations there is 
a $50,000,000 failure. 

It is not a telephone failure, as some are trying to call it. 
It is a great transportation mistake, that is all. We are inter- 
ested in this failure as far as it applies to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

Chicago has always been the center of Independent tele- 
phone activities, as far as factory and convention life is con- 
cerned. But Chicago never gave ear to her advantages in 
this respect. She has lost a great part of the factory life and 
now calmly watches a second telephone go to its doom. 


The telephone was a mere side issue in the tunnel matter, 
as far as money was expended. It was a sort of a reserve 
force called into violent action after the tunnel or transporta- 
tion battle had been hopelessly lost. 

The investment in Chicago’s competing telephone system 
is said to be $8,000,000. The most optimistic telephone man 
would not claim that an $8,000,000 telephone investment would 
pay interest charges on $42,000,000 useless capital. It would 
have all it could do to earn a fair return on the actual money 
devoted to telephone devices. 


Chicago is wondering what to do with the tunnel telephone 
system. She is not worrying over the tunnel proper, because 
that automatically becomes city property at the end of a cer- 
tain period, but she is trying to find a way out of a very diffi- 
cult telephone question. 

Shall the city forfeit the property and operate it as a mu- 
nicipal enterprise? Or shall the company be allowed to sell 
it to the Bell interests at $6,300,000? 


Chicago has had a great deal of public utility argument. 
She has hired many, many experts. 

When the street railway question was up, she hired a spe- 
cialist like B. J. Arnold. She got the very best, and paid for 
the service without a groan. 

But when it came to telephone questions, it seemed as if 
almost anyone would do. Specialists were not deemed neces- 
sary. 

Actual experience in telephone matters, apparently, was never 
considered necessary. Almost all my readers will know what 
I mean when I say anyone is competent to settle telephone 
questions. At least, it seems as though every one thinks he 
is. 


Last week we got a surprise. 

The Chicago council committee actually discussed the experi- 
ence of the man they were to hire to advise them on a tele- 
phone question. It finally called a telephone man to settle a 
telephone question. 

For the first time, it called a man of thorough telephone 
training and experience. I refer to Kempster B. Miller, and 
everyone is pleased that this capable telephone specialist has 
been recognized by his own city. 


Some enterprises are born great; some achieve greatness, 


and others have it thrust upon them. Other enterprises are 
born weak; some achieve weakness and others have it thrust 
upon them. 

The Chicago tunnel was of the latter class. Its management 
did everything in its power to make the enterprise a success. 
It hired men of every type and experience, it made plan after 
plan; yet everything failed. Every sign of success was but 
a phantom. 

The tunnel company planned to haul 500 tons of coal daily 
—sometimes it hauled 50 tons. It planned a profitable business 
hauling away the debris of old buildings and new foundations, 
but every item was a loss. 

Every device known to banker, court, promoter and manipu- 
lator was put into use, but the great enterprise yielded to no 
treatment known to experienced men. 


The council committee has held meetings and is holdjng 
more of them. Everyone can have a say, as it were, and 
every phase of the situation will be brought out. s 

There was some testimony which needs some explanation, 
however. It was the statement of one of the tunnel officials 
which threw the odium of the failure, in a measure, upon 
the neighboring Independent telephone towns. 

This official stated that he had gone to Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis and other points in search of 
financial assistance. Furthermore, he had failed to find it be- 
cause the Independent companies operating in these localities 
had all they could do to exist. This statement was hardly 
an aspersion, yet it impressed a man sitting close to me that 
all Independent telephone enterprises were natural failures. 


The fact that none of these companies would invest in the 
subway company indicates sanity rather than failure. No com- 
pany, either Bell or Independent, has ever found a plethora 
of funds waiting for investment. 

Raising money in any branch of industry is anything but 
a picnic. Besides, there was no need on the part of Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Cleveland and other localities for Chicago 
connections. Why should any one of these concerns weaken 
itself locally by investing money elsewhere? 

There is no reason in the world why neighboring Independ- 
ents should invest one dollar in a Chicago company, even as- 
suming it would earn 20 per cent. a year. 


It is too late to plead for the innocent investor. We all 
feel sorry for the widow who invested $50,000 in the tunnel. 
It was all her husband left her. We can even feel more pity 
when she had to borrow money to pay a very liberal assess- 
ment upon the securities which represented her all. 

We can grieve for others who had similar experiences. 
But in finance, the spilled milk theory will always have to 
hold good. 


The striking feature of the tunnel situation is the exhibition 
of public behavior. There never was such an example of 


the utter futility of placing too much dependence upon public 
promises. 
As one looks back, there was a time when it looked as if 














July 24, 1915. 


Chicago wanted a second telephone system. There was a ter- 
rible wail about telephone monopoly, extortionate rates and 
bad service. 

The men who furnished the money believed every word of 
the complaint. In other words, they were deceived by the ap- 
pearance of public fervor and demand for telephone service 
relief. 

I have in mind a typical Chicago man. He has a good busi- 
ness, principally with large monopolistic utilities. He hates 
monopoly with all his heart and despises the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. particularly. There was nothing this concern could 
do to please him; he hated it on general principles. 

Naturally, he was among the first to join the hue and cry 
for a second telephone system. He promised to throw his 
Bell P. B.X. into the street and to forever cut himself off 
from the hated telephone monopoly. 

Naturally he signed a contract. And 42,999 others also signed 
contracts. So great was the outburst of hatred and venom 
that the solicitors rushed back to the office to report that the 
annihilation of the old company was but a question of days. 

It looked like a landslide. All that was necessary now 
was a start. The money was put up, and all speed put on to 
go to the rescue of the downtrodden public. 


But when the telephone system was ready for use, and the 
telephones placed in the offices, a chill was noticed. 

When the bills were sent, a greater chill was noticed—the 
patient was subnormal. The people of Chicago would not 
pay for the second telephone; they only thought they wanted 
it. 

Their duplicity wrecked a great financial enterprise. And 
an army of investors are now bemoaning their faith in the 
public as well as the public’s ingratitude. 


This particular Chicago man who hated monopoly so bit- 
terly—what did he do? When the telephone was being put in, 
he told the installers that he did not want it. When his bill 
was received, he threw it in the waste basket, he would not 
pay it. 

He still hates the Chicago Telephone Co. and waxes eloquent 
over their alleged extortionate charges. But he will not take 
a step to find a remedy—one which is within reach of his 
hand. 


This particular business man is a good citizen. He pays his 
bills and is very punctilious in attention to his obligations. 

When his attention was called to his guilt in causing a loss 
of millions of dollars to innocent investors, he could not see 
how he was to blame. He felt under no obligation at all. He 
does not care what the city does in regard to forfeiture or sale. 
Yet on his very words, his promises, and his contract which 
he did not fulfill, investors put in millions of dollars. 


This man is a confidence man. He is no different from 
the smooth “gent” who sells the Masonic Temple to a confid- 
ing stranger. He is no better than the man who rents a street 
car to an unsophisticated visitor from out of town. 

It is true he did not profit from this transaction, but the 
investor lost his good money just the same. 


On the face of it, forfeiture looks somewhat like the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. It would look like adding insult 
to injury. The injury has already been done and the insult of 
forfeiture would not materially add to what has already been 
done—the salvage will not exceed 15 per cent., at the best. 

The city itself did not ask the subway to come in; it merely 
took precautions to protect its own interests if they did come 
in. The city is not responsible for the wrong interpretation 
of enthusiastic acts of her citizens. 
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It seems that investors, as buyers in the olden time, must 
beware. 

The fact of the matter is that it is a superhuman feat to 
undertake a second utility of any kind in any locality when 
the original utility has a good start and unlimited means. The 
Bell company tried it at Johnstown. It applies to every indus- 
try. 

The subway tunnel telephone system has merely been a 
defeat, not a disgrace. Its managers placed money, health 
and all in a heroic effort to overcome terrible odds. We can 
only admire their courage. 


If a second utility could be placed in operation at the moment 
of fever heat and indignation, things would be different. The 
indignant citizen is then about 102 degrees in heat. 

About the time the second utility is finished, taking one year 
or more, his temperature has gone back to the normal, 98% 
degrees. 

When he gets the bill for the service which he so ardently 
sought, he becomes subnormal and wonders why he was such 
a chump. He forgets, but the man who has invested the money 
cannot. 





In this controversy, we may forcibly object to the theory 
that the telephone was to blame for the failure of the tunnel. 
We may object to the claim that neighboring Independent tele- 
phone systems were somewhat to blame for the failure of the 
tunnel telephone. 

We can rest assured that all the money in the world would 
not have saved this entire enterprise. The lukewarm citizen 
is the guilty culprit. 


Remember, Chicago has nearly half a million Bell tele- 
phones. Do you see any chance of any telephone system suc- 
ceeding with such a starting handicap? 

Do you see any chance for the city to succeed after in- 
dividuals have failed? Cities cannot collect bills nor can they 
make the service compulsory. Would you care to undertake 
to make this tunnel telephone successful and use your own 
money ? 


It is difficult to see how Chicago can avoid the payment of 
this bill for enthusiasm. The courts have ruled that a sur- 
vivor can capitalize the purchase price of the defeated com- 
petitor. The public in the act of restricting the profits of a 
utility, obligates itself to prevent losses. 

The Bell company has agreed to pay $6,300,000 for some- 
thing they cannot use. No board of directors can throw a 
company’s money away. It is safe to say that this $6,300,000 
must appear in some capital account. 


MORAL: The plans of men oft “gang aglee.” 


Boy Scouts Distribute Telephone Directories. 

In distributing its new directories which were recently is- 
sued, the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Nor- 
folk, Va., secured the co-operation of the Boy Scouts, who did 
the work in a most efficient and expeditious manner. To 
place the new directories in the hands of its subscribers, 
eight companies of Boy Scouts were secured and an employe 
of the company placed in charge of each. 

Each company was assigned a certain territory to cover. 
The boys were given a number of slips with the name and 
address of a subscriber on each slip and a number of books. 
A man with a push cart accompanied each brigade, from 
which the boys took the books and returned the old ones. 
The boys were paid so much a piece for both transactions, 
which resulted in a high degree of efficiency. In two days 
all of Norfolk, Portsmouth and Berkley were covered, 17,- 
000 directories being distributed. 














Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow in the Telephone Field 


Beginnings of the Telephone Industry—Development from Luxury to a Necessity—Statistics Showing Graph- 
ically the Size of the Business—Lessons of ““Today’’ to be Applied to ‘“Tomorrow’’— 
Paper Presented at Convention of Illinois Independent Telephone Association 


By O. F. Berry 


When the birth of the telephone was announced, nothing 
similar to telephone service as we know it now, existed. In 
its development there was no tradition, history or example to 
guide or to follow. Its entire life and history was to be writ- 
ten. The men who undertook its development were without 
experience. It was a blazing of the way. The system, the 
apparatus to operate it, the methods to be adopted, had all to 
be created and the public educated. The art or profession of 
electrical engineering did not exist. Having created this need, 
the art soon developed to meet the need, and it was only a few 
years until colleges were graduating engineers to meet this de- 
mand. 

From the very beginning to the present day, the develop- 
ment of the telephone has been continuous. Improvements in 
switchboards, cables, lines and many other details of operation, 
have followed one another with remarkable rapidity. While it is 
but 39 years since it was demonstrated that the telephone was a 
useful instrument, substantially all of the equipment has been 
remodeled and changed, until today scarcely any equipment is 
being used that has not been reconstructed within the last ten 
years. It is said that the switchboards have changed in such a 
radical degree that, with the Bell company alone, the construc- 
tion and reconstruction amounts to as much as the present book 
value of its entire plant. 

EFFICIENCY, A SAVING OF TIME. 

The marvelous industrial progress of the last decade has 
been the result of the progressive increase in all lines of na- 
tional activity. Agriculture, mining, commerce, manufactur- 
ing and transportation, in all their various branches are gradu- 
ally coming to be more and more conducted by scientific meth- 
ods, necessitating a more intimate relation between the indi- 
vidual acts and the results which are to follow. 

In the development of individual efficiency, which enables the 
average person to accomplish a large amount of work in pro- 
portion to the energy expended, and to move from one task 
to another easily, an exceedingly important factor has been 
the extension and improvement of telephone communication. 
Traffic by telephone is essentially an indication that time is 
being saved. It brings into communication two persons separ- 
ated by greater or less distance. 

A telephone conversation eliminates the time which would 
be spent by one or both of the parties going to a common 
meeting place. This saving of time is accomplished through 
use of the telephone, as with nothing else, without destroying 
the element of personal contact, which is exceedingly import- 
ant in many business transactions. It is extremely doubtful 
if, at certain times during the day, the streets of many of our 
business district in our larger cities, the stairs and elevators 
in our large office buildings, would furnish sufficient space to 
accommodate the number of persons who would be compelled 
to pass back and forth to carry the communications which are 
now transmitted over the telephone wires. 

In addition to the saving referred to, the telephone brings 
about a great improvement in individual efficiency, by dimin- 
ishing the time during which the action of the mind is inter- 
rupted. The truth of this statement has resulted in the 
adoption of telephone service as the principal aid to the rou- 
tine of the average business or professional man. 

So numerous are the uses of the telephone in its present 
condition of development, that an entire enumeration of its 


utilities would, in fact, be an almost complete catalog of the 
possibilities of communication in the industrial, professional 
and socal life of the country. While new uses for telephone 
service will, no doubt, be discovered, from time to time, the 
main uses for its extension lie along the paths already named 
rather than in new fields of industry; yet none of us can tell, 
or even imagine what “Tomorrow” will bring forth. 

No single instrument or piece of machinery has played so 
prominent a part in the improvement of conditions of farm 
life in the United States, as the telephone. Although the tele- 
phone was invented only 39 years ago and the first exchange 
opened but 37 years ago, hundreds and thousands, yea millions, 
of telephone instruments are today installed in the homes of 
farmers in this country. 

The small country lines and exchanges which were first built 
were not intended for general purposes, but represented an 
attempt to serve a purely neighborhood community. In many 
cases the lines and small exchanges were built by the farmers 
in the adjoining country and by the citizens in the smaller 
villages. This was in reality the beginning of the develop- 
ment of telephone service in the United States. 

After the expiration of the fundamental patents on the tele- 
phone, a large number of establishments began the manufacture 
of telephone instruments. This gave a great impetus to the 
development of rural lines. In those communities where the 
farmers had built their own telephone lines, the organization 
originally was purely mutual and a number of persons living 
within a reasonable distance of one another came to the con- 
clusion and acted upon it, that telephone service was an essen- 
tial comfort of life. 

That was “Yesterday.” Telephone service has today passed 
from the region of luxuries into the field of necessities. A 
strictly mutual isolated system of this kind, satisfied the com- 
munity for a while. But it was not long until the more pro- 
gressive farmers realized the need of connection with the outer 
world—namely, that their lines, to become valuable, must be 
connected with an exchange in the nearest village or city. This 
connection with the more important exchanges or systems, in 
a small way, furnished all the telephone service that was need- 
ed, apparently, for the second period of development. But there 
was a third step that must necessarily follow and did follow. 

In many cases, as the lines took on more subscribers and ex- 
tended from farmer to farmer, they began more or less to 
overlap, parallel or duplicate, one another in the same ter- 
ritory. This naturally led to more or less consolidation of 
these lines and the formation of somewhat larger systems. In 
order to secure proper maintenance of the lines and a more 
uniform method of operation and construction, necessary for 
good service, many of these lines incorporated. Today a large 
number of incorporated telephone companies, small it is true, 
exist in the United States and in our state, and are controlled 
by a regularly elected board of directors. 


THE FARMER AND THE TELEPHONE. 


The uses to which the farmer puts the telephone are mani- 
fold. Perhaps the one respect in which it has been of most 
service to him, is the access it gives him to the markets where 
his products are sold. The buyer of grain and stock today 
has no advantage over his rural producer, for when he drives 
up in front of the farmer’s home to purchase, the farmer goes 
to his telephone and asks “Central” for the market prices. 
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The telephone has also been a great benefit to what is some- 
times known as the “truck farmer” in the neighborhood of 
large cities. He now sells his garden products before he starts 
with them to the market. Again if a member of the family is 
ill, the physician is called by telephone. If a horse is taken 
sick, or a valuable cow is in danger, the veterinary is called by 
telephone. 

On the social side of life, the telephone on the farm plays 
an equally important part. 

Market reports, weather reports and other important facts 
are frequently sent out over the telephone lines daily for the 
information of the entire community. 


The construction of these lines and exchanges in the early 
history of telephone development was, in many cases, very 
cheap as well as the rate charged for the service, there being 
but few subscribers on such lines and in the exchanges. In a 
very few years the plant grew old. The storms came and the 
whole construction became practically worthless. The result 
was that at the end of a few years, the members of the asso- 
ciation, or line, found that expenses had been greater than in 
previous years. The rebuilding of the plant, the increased 
number of subscribers, the greater number of operators neces- 
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During much of this period, the men operating these tele- 
phone plants or exchanges were without experience. They had 
but little, if any, knowledge of actual cost of operating a tele- 
phone system and continued from year to year to operate at a 
loss. Later, it began to dawn on a great many people through- 
out the country that duplication and competition brought 
neither good service nor proper returns upon the investment 
and a period of much better feeling dawned. Rural lines were 
united, smaller exchanges combined and the service somewhat 
improved. Yet conditions were far from ideal and poor serv- 
ice, as well as poor returns upon the investment, continued. 

For this condition of affairs in the past, it is impossible to 
fix responsibility. It is a natural result of the newness of the 
business, the want of experience and the lack of knowledge 
as to cost of furnishing service. Without undertaking to fix 
the responsibility for “Yesterday,” let us, in modern language, 
“forget it” and turn our facts to “Today.” The telephone in- 
terests of today are worthy the best thought of any business 
man. The importance of these interests I want, not only to 
impress upon your minds with words, but to show you by com- 
parison. 

I want you to know and feel that this convention represents 
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sary, naturally increased the expense. This created more or 
less dissatisfaction, and thus began the never-ending question 
of rates. 

The first users of telephones, being wholly without experience, 
did not consider the fact that when there were 20 subscribers 
on the line or in the exchange, and each one could talk to but 
19 other people, the daily number of calls from each sub- 
scriber was small. With 20 subscribers, each making three 
calls, there would be but 60 calls during the day and the op- 
erator would have but little, if anything, to do. Increase the 
exchange to 300 subscribers with an average of ten calls daily 
for each subscriber and you have 3,000 calls instead of 60, and 
the expense of furnishing such service increases even at a 
greater ratio than the calls. 

With this development throughout the country, competition 
began, in the first instance in many cases between the Inde- 
pendent or rural companies and the Bell. In many localities 
it was intense and very much to the detriment of the tele- 
phone business as well as the interests of the community in 
which it existed. 

Then along came the promoter who convinced the community 
that it was very necessary, in order to have good telephone 
service and to keep prices down, to have at least two compan- 
ies in every village or city. In many instances the people fol- 
lowed his advice, and telephone lines and equipment were du- 
plicated in many communities. With this condition, it was but 
a short time until competition in many localities between the 
Independent commercial lines and the rural lines was as in- 
tense and as detrimental as the competition between the In- 
dependent companies and the Bell. 


Increase in Telephones—Fig. 3. Telephone Investment. 


an interest second only to the railroads in this state, and onky 
fourth in importance among the industries of the country. 

I want you to understand that it is not only a business, but 
a growing business. For the purpose of assisting in a better 
understanding of the situation, some charts have been pre- 
pared. 

January 1, 1902, the total telephone wire mileage of the world 
was about five million miles. At the end of the period shown 
on the chart (Fig. 1), January 1, 1912, the mileage amounted 
to more than 29 million miles, an increase of 500 per cent. in 
the ten years. It is worthy of note that the increase was 
continuous and steady, year by year, which is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of the value and necessity of telephene 
service. Statistics also show that the increase of telephone 
stations during the same period was over 400 per cent. 

The chart, Fig. 2, shows the increase of telephones in the 
world from 1902 to 1912. While the telephone business has 
been increasing constantly, there have been two decided periods 
of retarded progress, viz., in the years 1903 and 1908. This was 
caused, particularly in the United States, by the general de- 
pressed financial condition of the country. During this same 
period, while there was a small decrease in the progress of 
telephones, the gross earnings of the railroads decreased $88,- 
500,000, and the bank clearings declined from $160,000,000,000 
to $132,000,000,000. This is only another proof that, even in 
the most depressing times, the telephone business is affected 
less than almost any other. 

The increase in the telephone investment of the world 
from 1902 to 1912, inclusive, is shown in Fig. 3. 
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this period the world’s investment almost quadrupled, increas- 
ing from $482,000,000 to $1,729,000,000. Over one-half of this 
enormous increase was in the United States, where the an- 
nual increase averaged approximately $66,000,000. This was 
about $27,000,000 more than the corresponding average in- 
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Fig. 4. Telephone Investment per Capita. 


crease in Europe. At the commencement of the year 1912, the 
total estimated investment in the United States, $1,025,000,000, 
was about twice that in all Europe, and was over one-half 
the investment of the whole world. At the same date, Canada 
is estimated to have had $44,000,000 invested in telephones and 
“all other countries” $67,000,000. 

The chart, Fig. 4, shows the telephone investment on the 
per capita basis of four of the leading countries of the world: 
France, $1.27; Germany, $2.64; Canada, $4.76; and the United 
States, $10.27. 

The magnitude of the telephone investment of the United 
States per capita is more particularly emphasized by the chart, 
Fig. 5, in comparing the telephone investment with some of 
the other leading industries of the United States. 

This comparison is based upon recent special reports of the 
United States census office and gives the result of comparison 
of the telephone business with four of the largest industries 
of the United States. Despite the fact that the telephone had 
been in use but 32 years, the telephone investment per capita 
January 1, 1912, was the fourth largest, yielding only to the 
iron and steel, lumber, gas and heating industries. It is third 
in the number of people employed, employing 228,000 people. 

Again I call your attention to the fact that this convention 
assembled, represents as before stated, a business—and one of 
the greatest. I believe I am justified in saying that this state- 
ment and demonstration will be news to a good many people, 
as it was to me, when I began this investigation. If the im- 
portance of the telephone business is not appreciated by the 
public at large, it is, in a large measure, I fear, the fault of 
those of us who are engaged in it. Let us, beginning with 
this convention, emphasize in the future, the magnitude, the 
necessity, the importance and the value of our business. 

There are approximately 12,453,000 telephones in the world, 
distributed as follows: United States, 8,362,000; Europe, 
3,239,000; Canada, 335,000; and all other countries, 517,000. 
This shows that the United States has 67 per cent. of the 
tatal and is shown graphically in Fig. 6. 

A careful estimate shows the world’s telephone investment 
to be about $1,725,000,000, which is very nearly the value of 
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its progress, justifies me in making the statement that all civil- 
ized nations have awakened to the value of the telephones in 
commercial and social life, and that it is more largely used 
than any other one instrument of communication. 

Today, the telephone business of this state, as a public util- 
ity is under the control of the state public utilities commission, 
created by an act passed by the general assembly at its ses- 
sion of 1913. The commission has organized and undertaken 
the task—and it is a very great one—of regulating, supervising 
and protecting this great interest and others. Every person in- 
terested in either telephone securities or the telephone business, 
should hail with delight this fact. 

Through the influence of this association and by the invita- 
tion of the commission, a number of conferences were held, 
at which were represented all of the different phases of tele- 
phone interests. Discussion was full and free, and mutual 
confidence was inspired. A mutual helpfulness agreed upon 
between the representatives of the telephone business and the 
commission, and this relation of frankness and confidence has 
been sustained until the present day. While I feel that I am 
justified in saying that this association, through its representa- 
tives, has assisted the commission in many ways, it is equally 
true that the commission has given the most careful and in- 
telligent consideration to all telephone matters presented to it. 
I feel that I would not be discharging my entire duty to this 
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all gold coin and bullion in the United States. The annual 
number of telephone conversations may be placed at 22,000,- 
000,000, which is about five times the annual number of pas- 
sengers carried by all the railroads of the world. 

A survey of the progress of telephone service during the 
past year, and of the many notable events in connection with 


Fig. 6. Distribution of World’s Telephones. 
association, or to myself, if I did not state that to Commis- 
sioner Yates, to whom was assigned the telephone depart- 
ment of the commission, much of credit for the success of 
this department is due. He, as well as the commission, is to 
be congratulated upon the selection of the experts and em- 
ployes in charge of this department, who have always been 
courteous and helpful in every way possible. 

The utilities act referred to provides that each public utility 
shall file with the commission a schedule showing its location, 
the character of the business engaged in, the amount invested 
and if a telephone company, the classification of and rates for 
service. 

The chart, Fig. 7, shows the number of schedules filed by 
the following utilities : 
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These figures, it should be remembered, so far as the num- 
ber of utilities is concerned, do not include such as are owned 
by municipalities which, no doubt, would increase the number 


to some extent. The chart clearly emphasizes, however, the 
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large number of telephone organizations as compared with 
other utilities. 

Taking the same utilities, Fig. 8 shows the number of cities 
and villages served as follows: 


SN SAN EE WINE oes ceed oe owen ndewnn tees 47 
be a a 
ECE SRIIID oo inn 0 0'be0% 5.0 éoNwbd00s Ke Kiteocaneea ne 
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Beeeeewae Tee GE BOWES... occ ccccccccsccescscss 602 
NEE Wataddandsvadisaccdeauveancantacsewen 1,303 


Again the importance of the telephone interests is emphasized, 
clearly indicating that this utility reaches more people and is 
more generally used possibly than any other single utility. 

With what seems to be a splendid prospect for the future 
in the business, it is time for those of us engaged in it, to 
stop bickering among ourselves. In the past, we have spent a 
great deal of energy in competition with each other, and many 
times to the great detriment of the business. There has been 
more or less controversy between the Independent telephone in- 
terests and the Bell, and more or less between the mutual lines 
and the Independents as well as the Bell. In all of this con- 
troversy, each particular interest had furnished all the argu- 
ment it could against the other. 

Let us never forget that we cannot go out and produce argu- 
ments against one branch of the business without injuring the 
entire business. All of the controversy and litigation hereto- 
fore engaged in by telephone people, has been a great draw- 
back to our progress. With such a splendid growth made un- 
der such adverse conditions, what might our business have 
been, had we co-operated from the very beginning? 

The interests of every man engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness, whether long distance, local or rural, is the same. What 
injuries any one portion of it, injures all of it—therefore the 
great need for harmony of purpose, unanimity of action and 
co-operation of long distance, local and rural interests. 

There is ample room for all. The time has come when 
the managers of this great interest must forget self, and take 
such action as will be a benefit to the greatest number. We 
have in the past in our controversies with one another, in a 
large measure, forgotten that the public at large should be 
considered. The paramount question to be discussed at such 
convention as this, is: How can the public best be served? 

If we all adopt this plan, and then be perfectly fair and un- 
selfish among ourselves, much of the trouble we have hereto- 
fore had and many of the difficulties that now confront us, will 
be solved. Every telephone company, association or partner- 
ship, whether it be long distance, local or rural, is no better, or 
no worse, than the men who manage it. The whole business 
turns upon the man “behind the gun.” 

There are two things I want to commend to telephone offi- 
cials and members of this association. One is simple honesty, 
and the other is greater intimacy. We are not well enough 
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acquainted with one another and the public is not well enough 
acquainted with us. The public character of our business, the 
public regulation given it, all demand intimacy, understanding 
and mutual confidence. 

Sitting in this hall, are men largely engaged in this busi- 
ness, who five years ago did not even have a bowing ac- 
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quaintance. Membership in this association has brought them 
together for joint support of the movement, for co-operation 
in framing its policy and carrying on its work. This has 
brought about personal confidence and friendship, which in 
themselves are an asset. Let us never forget how organized 
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co-operation works. It reduces the danger of developing prac- 
tices which deserve public regulation. 

When men act in concert, as a rule they operate ona higher 
plane than when they act as individuals. We are, as it were, 
in the limelight, and every man is eager under those condi- 
tions to do his best. Voluntary action. by associations like 
this has done more to elevate business ethics than all of the 
laws and all of the prosecutions. 

Co-operation develops a winning way with the public—a 
way that wins men’s confidence and in the end wins victories. 
Co-operation, if organized on a permanent basis, gets to work 
at the symptom stage of the disease instead of waiting until 
the call is for oxygen. 

This much for “Yesterday” and “Today.” 

If we learn from the experience of “Yesterday” and apply 
the suggestions I have made for “Today,” when “Tomorrow” 
comes, we will be well on our way to success. When we look 
back we may congratulate ourselves that we have traveled 
quite a distance from the valley of unfair competition, ruin- 
ous rates and continuous strife. 

Now that public opinion is more friendly than critical, we 
should manifest respect for all constituted authority; assist 
the bodies that seek to regulate the business, in all proper ways; 
make their task as light as we can; and seek their aid in 
placing our business on a successful and profitable basis. We 
should accord to all similar interests, although they may not 
fully agree or entirely co-operate with us, a generous acknowl- 
edgment that they are sincere, and thus show a spirit of good- 
will. 

The problem for “Tomorrow” is: How and when will the 
telephone business be placed upon an assured foundation of 
efficiency, usefulness and success? 

We can render no greater service to our state and nation 
than to so plan, and execute that plan, as to place this great 
interest, in which so many of our people are interestéd, tpon 
a sound and permanent foundation. 





Convention of Northeastern Indiana Association. 

A splendid program is being prepared for the meeting of 
the Northeastern Indiana Telephone Association, which will 
be held at Fort Wayne on Wednesday, July 28. It is the de- 
sire of the committee on arrangements that a special effort 
be put forth by all to make this a profitable meeting. Those 
expecting to attend are requested to bring their questions 
and suggestions. 


Operator Wins Suit for Injuries. 

A jury in the superior court recently returned a_ verdict 
of $20,000 in favor of Miss Minnie Seltenreich, a former 
telephone operator who sued the Chicago Telephone Co. 
for $30,000. Her suit alleged that injuries received when a 
charge of electricity was transmitted through the receivers 
of the exchange she was operating compelled her to under- 
go both major and minor operations. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

9. What influences were responsible for specialization? 

10. Outline the causes which lead to the formation of part- 
nerships. 

11. Are the modern forms of business organization funda- 
mentally different from those of the Ancients? 

12. State some of the risks which are involved in partner- 
ship arrangements. 

13. What is the contract responsibility and liability of a 
partner? 

14. State some of the general advantages of incorporation. 

15. What advantage has a corporation in securing capital? 
How does it affect the question of public ownership of util- 
ities? 

16. What is the liability of a holder of stock in an incor- 
porated organization? 

17. Outline the advantages of incorporation from the stand- 
point of a person wishing to dispose of his interests in a com- 
pany. 

18. What is an objection to incorporation as regards bor- 
rowing money .and how may it be overcome? 

19. What advantages as to permanence are claimed for the 


corporate form of organization? 


CHAPTER II. Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Various Forms of Business Organizations. (Continued.) 


20. Some Abuses of Corporation Form.—Corporations have 
flexibility. With flexibility naturally follow abuses. The hu- 
man race cannot be trusted to refrain from taking advantage 
of conditions. Some people finally get control of a corpora- 
tion. They want to freeze out some parties objectionable to 
them. The first artifice is to vote themselves high salaries 
and put their relatives and friends to work at pay they could 
rot get elsewhere. 

A well known piano manufacturer never paid a dividend, 
but he drew $20,000, his son $10,000, his son-in-law $7,500, 
and other retainers drew unusual salaries for a small town. 
They had electric light and fuel free and never seemed to real- 
And 
there seems to be little or no recourse for such outrageous 
miscarriage of privilege as it would be practically impossible 


ize that the minority investors had any rights whatever. 


to prove fraud. 

We are familiar with the wrongs of the minority stock- 
holder. Every telephone man is familiar with the great fight 
made by the minority stockholders of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co.. Readers know that the minority stockholders 
of the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. are in litigation 


and have succeeded in having receivers appointed. The minor- 





ity stockholders are alleging and seeking to prove abuses thrust 
upon them by the majority interest. 

Corporations can do things with impunity which individuals 
cannot. Corporations can cheat; they can short-weight the 


government, competitors and the public. The offender can 
never be located and, even if he is, he is not a responsible 
party. Every offense when discovered is met by a defense 
that some unknown and irresponsible employe was guilty. The 
responsibility for corporate outrage has never been placed yet. 
Officials of corporations have been indicted but they have never 
yet been compelled to suffer personally for the sins of the 
corporation. The tendency of the courts, however, is that 
directors of corporations shall direct and shall be held respon- 
sible for their acts. 

21. Some of the Virtues of a Corporation—Corporations 
This does not mean that they run counter to 
They 


The officials of a cor- 


have no souls. 
all good. Corporations have as many virtues as vices. 
pay their bills better than individuals. 
poration have no object in holding back payments on just 
bills—the money is not theirs. A partnership concern has 
different reasons for holding money back, or in cheating the 
creditors. 

The telephone business has paid its bills in the most marvel- 
ous manner. That is due to the fact that the great majority 
of telephone enterprises are corporate in character. This can- 
not be said of dry goods, groceries and other private or part- 
nership affairs. In a corporation, no partner can turn up with 
a mortgage on the property or goods, so that a creditor is 
cheated—a favorite trick in commercial circles. 

22. Summary of Advantages of the Corporate Form—A 
summary of the preceding discussion of the corporate form of 
organization shows these advantages: 

The number of owners or stockholders may be few or many, 
thus enabling the securing of capital from 'a number of small 
contributors. 

The liability of owners of stock in a corporation is limited 
to the par value of their holdings, except in the case of na- 
tional banks. Through the centralizing of authority in specified 
officers, who conduct the business, stockholders cannot in- 
dividually contract for the corporation and other stockholders 
be held liable for such contracts. In a partnership any part- 
ner may make contracts in the name of the partnership and 
the other partners will be held responsible for their fulfill- 
ment. 

The corporation has the advantage of permanence, for death 
of the principal stockholder does not end its existence, as is 
the case in a partnership. The ownership in a corporation 


may be readily transferred without affecting its status or its 
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business.- The sellers do not have to consult any one as to 
whom to sell, and may sell to one or a number of persons. 

23. Disadvantages of a Corporation—Incorporation of a 
company has some disadvantages which, however, are espe- 
cially seriqus. 

Credit is not extended to as great an extent as in the case 
of a partnership, owing to the limited liability of the stock- 
holders of the former. This disadvantage, of course, can be 
overcome, as has been previously pointed out, by some of the 
stockholders endorsing the company’s note and pledging stock 
as security. 

To incorporate a business adds some to its expenses, as there 
are incorporation and other fees or taxes to be paid in addi- 
tion to the state taxes. 

The powers of a corporation are limited by its charter. It 
therefore is important that the charter be carefully drawn so 
as to include every possible activity. An illustration of this 
point was brought out in a complaint filed with the Illinois 
Public Utlities Commission in the spring of this year. It was 
charged that an electric light and power company was selling 
electrical supplies and appurtenances, while its charter only 
granted it the right to conduct a business for the supplying of 
electricity and gas for power, lighting and heating purposes. 
At this writing the commission has not announced any action 
as to the forfeiture of the company’s charter. 

24. Corporate System Will Increase.—Putting all things to- 
gether, the world will never go back to individual or partner- 
ship enterprise willingly. Some corporations, it is true, have 
made a bad impression on the public and laws have been made 
But this 


does not condemn the usefulness of the corporate system. It 


to suppress them or to limit their offensive power. 


is here to stay and the number of businesses adopting it will 
continue to increase. As time goes on, its evils and abuses 
will wipe themselves out, simply because honesty is the best 
policy. No institution can defeat economic law. That is why 
corporations are weeding out inconsistencies, evils and abuses 
voluntarily. 

25. Definition of a Corporation and Its Charter.—A corpora- 
tion is an artificial being. It is invisible and intangible, and 
exists only in contemplation of the law. It possesses only 
those properties which the charter of its creator confers upon 
it. Ordinarily, it can take and grant property. It can contract 


obligations. It can sue and be sued. It can use a common 
seal and can make by-laws. 

A charter is an instrument which creates a corporation. It 
was formerly granted by the king and later by an act of legis- 
lature. It is now a general act, and persons may form a cor- 
poration without applying to the state legislature at all. 

26. Authority of Corporations to Conduct Business in Other 
States—By means of the charter, a corporation has conferred 
upon it many of the privileges possessed by human beings. 
It carries on business in states other than that in which it is 
chartered, the same as a person. Unlike a person, however, 
this conduct of operations in other states is not covered by 
/.cticle IV, Section II of the Constitution of the United States 
which says: “The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states.” 

The corporation, an artifi:ial being existing only in contem- 


plation of the law, is not a citizen; therefore, although com- 
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monly thought to be granted the privilege of operating in other 
states under this clause of the Constitution, in reality, it is 
not so authorized. Properly speaking, the corporation oper- 
ates in other states under what is termed the “comity of states.” 
This is defined as, “the courtesy by which states recognize, 
and give effect, within their own territory, to the institutions 
or laws of another state.” 

Quite naturally the United States Supreme Court was early 
required to rule upon this question of a corporation’s doing 
business in states other than that in which it is chartered. That 
the right is a legal presumption, was upheld, although the legis- 
lature of any state, it was said, might withdraw the right. So 
far no state legislature has done this, and corporations con- 
tinue to transact business in the various states under the law 
of comity. 
CHAPTER III. 

27. Causes Leading to the Trust or Holding Company.—As 
corporations grew, they began to conflict with one another. 


The Holding Company or Trust. 


They met in the earnest and sometimes deadly throes of com- 
petition, and much profit was lost to the various competitors. 
Men began to see a reason for getting corporations together 
for the purpose of controlling or dominating a particular in- 
dustry. Rival producers entered into agreements to work har- 
moniously together to eliminate competition, to fix prices and 
to take full advantage of whatever economies might accrue 
from centralized management. 

It is found, however, that in spite of these agreements, or 
pools as they were called, there was secret rebating, price cut- 
ting and kindred actions. So it became necessary to make 
agreements really binding. Thus began the era of trustees. The 
various companies turned their stock over to trustees, who is- 
sued certificates or receipts for it. The management of the 
group of competitors thus fell upon the trustees and a uniform 
policy in regard to prices and output resulted. 
trust in every intent at least. 


It became a 


28. Evolution of the Trust—We have the following order of 
development leading up to the trust or holding company: In- 
dividual enterprise; the individual group or partnership; the 
corporation, and the group of corporations or the trust. 

The conditions leading from one device to the other have 
been the same since Adam. Human nature has not changed 
and never will change. 


(To be Continued) 





City of Mitchell Cannot Oust Telephone Company. 

A decision that is probably the culmination of a long- 
drawn out fight in which the city of Mitchell, S. D., sought 
to oust the Dakota Central Telephone Co. from that city, 
was recently handed down by Judge Wilbur F. Booth, of 
the Minnesota federal. district court. Judge Booth sus- 
stained the contentions of the telephone company that it 
had a franchise from the city and was entitled to continue 
in business under that franchise. A permanent injunc- 
tion was granted restraining the city of Mitchell from 
interfering with the operations of the Dakota Central 
company in that city. 





Southwestern Bell Pays City Franchise Tax. 

The semi-annual payment of 5 per cent. of the gross receipts 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. for the six 
months ending June 30, $54,485.53, was made to the city of 
St. Louis, Mo. This sum is the franchise tax and will amount 


to $108,971 for the year. 
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Some Suggestions as to Making Telephone Collections 


Subscribers Must Be Properly Educated in Regard to Paying Promptly—Explanation of Plan Adopted by 
the Author—Method of Dealing with Delinquent Subscribers—Paper Presented at 
Convention of Kansas Independent Teleplone Association 


By G. M. Stratton 


Telephone collections consist of thousands of small items, 
none very large, but in the aggregate they are the turbine 
wheel, the Corliss engine, the electric motor, the power that 
makes the wheels go round and round. They keep our plants 
in working order; they pay for the material used; they keep 
the men knocking out crosses and climbing poles; they keep 
operators at the board to say “Number, please.” In fact, they 
furnish the very life blood to the telephone business. 

Men engaged in almost any other line of business may, if 
they wish, close their books and accounts, collect up to the 
minute, figure up just where they stand and what they have; 
in fact, count their cash. But this is not the case with the 
telephone man. He may close his books the last day of the 
year and start his collector out the next day. If the collec- 
tion could be completed in ten days, which is improbable, he 
would then have from $500 to $1,000 additional on his books 
and to the same accounts. ; 

A telephone account never closes; it never lets up for a 
minute. Like a certain well advertised medicine, “it works 
while you sleep.” The man who pays his telephone rental on 
the second day of the month is not up to the minute. There 
is but one way to get a telephone account right up to the min- 
ute and that is to pay up and discontinue. But that is one 
thing we don’t want to happen. 








Clay Center, Kan., _——. 
THIS IS TO REMIND YOU THAT 
TELEPHONE RENTALS 
for the months of 





ARE DUE TODAY 
AND ARE PAYABLE 
at the “Central Office” 
Very truly yours, 
The Clay Center Telephone Co. 











(Postal Card Reminder.) 


One very important factor in making collections, is to have 
your subscribers properly educated in regard to paying. Give 
them to understand that rentals are due at a certain time and 
that they must be paid within a certain time. Give them a 
reasonable time to make the payments, fix the penalty of non- 
payment on time and discontinuance of the service at a cer- 
tain date. Then discontinue at that time, or your rule is gone, 
never to return. You hold a winning hand, so there is no 
necessity for bluffing. If they wish to call, simply show your 
hand. The game is off, and you have won simply by cutting 
off the service. In all probability it will not occur again with 
that particular subscriber. 

If there were a greater uniformity in rates and collec- 
tions, it would be a blessing to the business. We fre- 
quently have the rates and rules of collections in force in 
other exchanges quoted to us. In an exchange in an ad- 
joining county the rural rental rate is $12 a year. In an- 
other adjoining county it is $18 a year, while with my 
company it is $15 a year, and all three are giving prac- 
tically the same class of service. 

The man who moves from the $12 territory into mine 


is sure to let out a howl about the extortionate rate we 
charge, while if he comes from the $18 territory he forgets the 
fact that he is getting the service for less money. At 
least, he never mentions it. I often wonder how the $18 
man handles the man who moves from the $12 territory into 
his. 

We should try to get closer together on rural rentals. 
I know from experience that $15 a year for good rural line 
service is as low a rate as it is possible to give, and espe- 
cially when there is trouble in making the collections, 
even after waiting six months or a year. There should 
be a uniform rental of $18 a year, subject to a discount 
of $1 if paid three months in advance; $2 if paid six 
months in advance; and $3 if paid one year in advance. 

About all the information it is possible for me to give 
you on the subject of collections is what I have learned 
from actual experience. It may have some value, and it may 
not, but I will give it to you and you may judge of its value. 

When I first engaged in the telephone game I was very lax 
and easy in the matter of making collections. I soon found 
that some of my subscribers could play the game of lax and 
easy much better than I could, that is, they could rest perfectly 
easy for two, six or twelve months and let their accounts grow 
to $5, $10, or $15, without any inconvenience whatever to them. 

I also found that just as long as their bill was permitted to 
run, and they were not crowded for payment, their service was 
entirely satisfactory, never a complaint filed. But when pay- 
ment was insisted upon, then their service was very poor and 
had been poor for months. 


CHANGE MADE IN COLLECTION SYSTEM. 

Within a year I found that I had several hundred dollars 
in bad accounts on my books. I decided I must make a change 
in my collection system. I began by mailing statements to these 
slow and uncertain payers, telling them that the service would 
be discontinued if they did not pay up by a date named. They 
treated these as a bluff. They called, found it was a bluff and 
also found that they still had the service, although they had 
not paid up. 

Again I went into executive session and formulated another 
plan and put it into execution at the next collection period. 
Here I will digress from my story to say that it is the prac- 
tice of my company to make six collection periods a year, col- 
lecting every other month and collecting for one month back 
rental and one month in advance. 

We never send a collector to a residence, no matter who it 
is nor how close they live to our office. Our collector goes 
only to the business houses and collects for the residence tele- 
phones that are paid for there by proprietors or clerks. 

To continue about the new plan adopted: I had several 
thousand postal cards printed in rather large type, as shown 
in one of the illustrations. 

I had six rubber stamps made, each one having the names 
of two months. For example, the stamp designated “January 
and February” will be used for the first collection of the year. 
These stamps were impressed upon the cards on the vacant 
line. The cards were dated February 1 for the collection for 
January and February and are addressed to every residence 
subscriber who does not pay at some business house. The 
cards, about 450 in number, are deposited in the post office in 
the evening of the last day of January so that they will go 
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out to the residences in the morning delivery of mail, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The average result is that about 100 people call and pay the 
day they get the cards, and by the evening of the 9th approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. of the residence subscribers have paid. 

The morning of the 10th the collector makes up a list, on 





SECOND NOTICE 


i GE: Fs sk vk ckeciceccasessees 





The first day of this month we mailed you a card stating that your Phone 
Rental was due and payable at our office before the 10th. 


This is to remind you that it bas not been paid yet. 
We want to have this account settled before the 15th. 
Very truly yours, 


THE CLAY CENTER TELEPHONE CO. 











Second Notice to Delinquent Subscribers. 


a blank prepared for that purpose, of those who have failed 
to pay and on that day a second notice is mailed to each of 
them. 

The second notices are mailed in an unsealed envelope with 
a one cent stamp. This notice usually brings in about 75 per 
cent. of those who failed to respond to the card notice, re- 
ducing the number of delinquents to some 20 or 30. 

The evening of the 14th another list of the remaining de- 
linquents is prepared by the collector. This list comes to my 
desk for special treatment of individual cases. The morning 
of the 15th a third notice is mailed to each delinquent in a 
sealed envelope. 

This third notice usually bringings in all of the delinquents, 
many of them taking the full limit of time, however, coming 
in late the evening of the 19th. It is a noticeable fact that the 
third notice usually goes to the same list of subscribers, collec- 
tion after collection. 

Bear in mind the last paragraph of the third notice, which 
reads as follows: “If rental and toll is not paid on or before 
the 19th we will be obliged to discontinue the service the morn- 
ing of the 20th without further notice.” And we are discon- 
tinuing the service as per the printed program, for therein lies 
the secret of the success of the plan. Without enforcing the 
penalty, the plan would fail. 

A subscriber who persists in taking the full line of notices 
up to and including the third and the full limit of time up to 





THIRD NOTICE 


I Ce mo cicteeencnmmense 





A card was mailed to you the 1st. stating that your Phone Rental was due 
and payable at our office before the 10th. 

A notice was mailed to you on the 10th. stating that your Phone Rental 
had not been paid and that we wanted to have it settled before the 15th. 

This notice 1s mailed to you the 15th. to advise you that your Phone Rental 
is not yet paid. 

If Rental and toll is not paid on or before the 19th, we will be obliged 
to discontinue the service the morning of the 20th, without further notice. 


Very truly yours, 
THE CLAY CENTER TELEPHONE Co. 











Third and Final Notice to Delinquents. 


9:30 the evening of the 19th, has a very poor credit rating in 
our Office. 

The troublemen are instructed to take the very first opportun- 
ity to cut his connections. Some of them get very angry and 


order their telephone taken out, and this is always considered 
a hurry up call. 
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In our system of collecting, the subscribers who take the full 
limit of notices and time, have an opportunity to beat us out 
of a full month and 20 days’ rental. Our system is a great 
saving in the work and expense of making collections, how- 
ever, and we do not contemplate changing it. 

When one of these “full limit” fellows comes around in a 
few months, as they usually do, and wants a telephone installed 
again, he is told he must pay up the back account and pay three 
months in advance. In addition to that his telephone will be 
removed if he becomes 10 days delinquent any time in the 
future. 


A. T. & T. Earnings Show Increase Over Previous Year. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s report for the 
six months ended June 30 shows a net balance, after dividends 
have been paid, of $2,701,317, as compared to $2,580,030 for 
the same period of 1914. The entire Bell system, including 
associated, holding and operating companies, reports for the 
five months ended May 31 a surplus after dividends of $5,631,- 
406, as compared to $4,551,416 for the same five months of 

















1914. The detailed report for the six months ended June 30, 
1915, is as follows: 

1915. 1914, 
Dividends ............. Ene ee $12,617,899 $12,685,930 
Interest and other revenue from asso- 

CURGRE COMIDMIIOS ooo incssicscesesees 6,714,331 7,124,678 
Telephone traffic (Net) ......ccccscsoees *3,206,018 3,042,824 
CI SI 6 ois ose winsdcaesecusdwosauc 611,559 475,336 

I ta GG te $23,149,807 $23,328,768 
II yi ndeidits bidcediniwadensinsses 2,707,179 2,759,459 
Te ARIE oo ccc Senaunseeaoewen $20,442,628 $20,569,308 
POODLE SNOEON 6 x sie iacainavios sie dieiseeee 3,490,949 4,203,605 
WN 5 oo 25515) as Ban aawsbeae $16,951,679 $16,365,703 
eee re 14,250,362 13,785,673 
WOE? oct wae awekeeneetwaman $ 2,701,317 2,580,030 





*One month estimated. 

The report for the entire Bell system, including associated, 
holding and operating companies in the United States, but not 
including connected independent or sublicensee companies, for 
five months ending May 31, 1915, is as follows: 














1915. 1914, 
a RIN oc. ok ces eaeewesceeed $96,769,058 $92,516,679 
Expenses : 
ea cee a cee $34,312,199 $33,578,753 
CPrent WIGINGENARGCE ......060.0500000 00% 12,242,847 12,892,975 
I oss y. cies a a eky baealein eens 18,060,540 16,065,370 
TOMES crcncccsscccvercsceescessceseres 5,416,791 5,034,822. 
TGUAE CROOUBES. oiso5os 850 0 bonne ewe $70,032,377 $67,571,920 
TUONO Boo oi sinccicnceosabedsoonuee $26,736,681 $24,944,759 
PCGUCE SAUMIORE 6 inci ccicasccawcsiscceas 7,777,434 7,726,528 
Balance Net PLORtS..... oes cceccccceve $18,959,247 $17,218,231 
Deduct dividends (paid for three months 
and estimated for two months)....... 13,327,841 12,666,815 
SUGMINS COMBED ~ 5.5/0.5. 6 o:0i06cscinceae $ 5,631,406 $ 4,551,416 





Monthly Statement of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued its comparative statement of earnings for the com- 
bined companies for the month ended June 30, 1915, and 
the six months ended on that date: 

For Month Ended For Six Months Ended 








June 30, Year, June 30, Year 

; 1915 Previous 1915 Previous 
Gross earnings ....... $113,343 $111,426 $670,620 $656,248 
Operating expenses 
OG GOED oc ck cane ci 55,242 54,760 331,406 323,314 
Net earnings ee 58,101 56,666 339,214 332,934 
Less interest charges. 26,545 25,921 158,664 155,584 
Net surplus ........ 31,556 30,745 180,550 177,350 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEpnoNy for criticism. For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 
the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in Iowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


148. State the advantages and disadvantages of the mica 
type of fuse. What modifications have been made in the mica 
fuse? What is their purpose? 

149. What is the general theory of the enclosed fuse? 

150. Why is the enclosed fuse more accurately rated than 
the open fuse? 

151. What statement may be made regarding the amount of 
heat developed by a current flowing in a conductor? Why 
should heat be dissipated as fast as it is produced? 

152. Why is it necessary to provide other protection in addi- 
tion to lighting arresters and fuses? What device is used? 

153. What are the essential requirements for heat coils? 


CHAPTER VII. The Magneto Line (Continued). 


154. Theory of operation of heat coils. In general, all the 
heat coils used consist of some element inserted in the circuit 
of somewhat greater resistance per foot of circuit than the 
balance of the central office wiring. They are arranged so that 
such heat as may be developed by the flow of a current of 
long duration and small amperage, will be retained as much as 
possible. This heat is applied by the arrangement of the parts 
of the coil in such a way as to raise the temperature of a fus- 
ible solder which acts as a mechanical retaining member. When 
this fusible retaining member reaches the proper temperature, 
it is softened and releases the parts of the heat coil in such 
a way as to produce the required effect, by removing the con- 
nection between the apparatus that is being protected and the 
line. It also grounds the exposed portion of the circuit in 
order to increase the flow of current, by the reduction in 
circuit resistance, to such a point as will insure the operation 
of the fuse if possible. 

155. Distinction between the fuse and the heat coil. We 
have scen that the heat coil must not operate when it is 


carrying currents normal to the operation of the system in 
which it may be installed. It is very important to note that 
the operation of the heat coil is necessarily dependent, to a 
large extent, on the duration of flow of the currents through 
it. We have seen that the rise in temperature of any con- 
ductor carrying current is proportional to the square of the 
current in amperes and that it is also proportional to the re- 
sistance of the conductor. This law applies to any electrical 
conductor, whether it be a piece of open wire, a fuse, or a 
heat coil. 

In open wires, the heat is carried away by the air as fast 
or nearly as fast as it is produced. If the wire is too small in 
carrying capacity for the current it is required to carry, the 
heat will not be dissipated as fast as it is produced and the 
wire becomes warm or even hot. In the case of the enclosed 
or semi-enclosed fuse, the heat is also carried away but much 
more slowly than is the case with the open wire. The fuse 
is constructed to retain the proper proportion of the heat pro- 
duced to insure its operation within the limits required by its 
rating. 

In the heat coil, the construction is such as to retain as 
much of the heat produced as possible. This is because the 
heat coil, to perform its function, must be affected by cur- 
rents of extremely small value. These currents have a small 
heat producing power in a short time. Therefore if they are 
to operate the heat coil when they are long continued, it 
must store the produced heat as far as possible. In wire 
wound heat coils, the very fact that the wire is wound in a 
small coil has the effect of diminishing the radiation of the 
heat produced in the winding. The inside layers are not 
exposed to the air, and the layers next outside of them be- 
come warmer as the current flow is continued through them. 

The important point to remember in connection with the 
study of all forms of heat coils, is that the effect of anv 
current through them, is to heat the fusible mechanical bind- 
er more or less. It is determined whether the coil is to op- 
erate or not by the strength of the current and the length of 
time it is continued. As much as possible of the heat pro- 
duced by the current will be retained by the heat coil itself 
and applied to the fusible parts. 

156. Effect of the time element action of heat coils. Owing 
to the time element required in the design of the heat coil, 
it is possible for it to carry greater currents than the circuit 
normally requires for short periods. Such currents are the 
ringing currents used to call in all systems, both magneto 


and common battery. Due to this property the heat coil ful- 


fills the second essential of its purpose, namely, it must be 
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able to carry a greater current than normal for a short time 
without operating. 

The fuse differs from the heat coil in another way. In the 
fuse, the effect of the heat produced in the conductor is to 
melt and destroy a part of the conductor itself. In the heat 
coil, the effect of the heat produced is to soften the fusible 
part of the coil which acts as a mechanical binder for the 


other parts as well as a connecting link in the line circuit. 























sé 
FIGC.A FIG. B 
Fig. 61. Details of Heat Coil Construction. 


157. The theory of all 
heat coils, as used for protection in telephone systems, is shown 


Theory of heat coil construction. 


in Fig. 61-A. One heat coil is necessary for each side of the 
circuit. In the sketch, the wire from one side of the line 
toward the subscriber is shown connected to the spring dA. 
The wire leading to the switchboard for this same side of the 
line is shown connected to the spring B. There is a normal 
tension on both the springs, A and B, in the direction of the 
arrows, tending to pull the heat coil C apart in the direction 
of its length. 

The principle of the heat coil, itself, on a larger scale is 
shown in Fig. 61-B. As illustrated the heat coil is assumed 
to be split from end to end, into two equal parts. It should 
also be clearly understood that the sketch is not intended 
to show the construction used by any one of the manufacturers 
of this type of apparatus, but only the theory underlying all 
the successful heat coils in use. The parts D and E are two 
metallic terminals for the coil, designed to engage the springs 
A and B and to furnish the connection between the coil and 
these terminals of the circuit. The terminal E is embedded in 
a block of insulating material F and the terminal D is soldered 
to another metallic piece G which serves as a core upon which 
the winding / may be placed. The piece G is also embedded 
at one end in F. The solder joining the parts D and G at the 
point H is very soft and melts at a low temperature. 

158. Operation of the heat coil. 


that a current enters the heat coil through the terminal spring 


Suppose, for the moment, 


A, passes to the terminal of the coil E, then through the wire 
of the winding J, and leaves the coil at the terminal D and 
the spring B. As soon as this current starts to flow, it be- 
gins to heat the wire of the winding J and through it the 
core G of the coil. 
continues for a long enough time, the core G will be heated 
to a point where the solder at the point H, will become soft 
and allow the two springs, A and B, to pull the coil apart at 
the point H and open the line. When this occurs, the spring 


If the current flow is strong enough and 


A is released from the restraint of the solid united heat coil 
C and swings backward into engagement with the spring J 
which is connected to the earth as shown. 

The connection between the spring A and the spring J will, 
of course, serve in all probability to increase the flow of cur- 
rent over the line wire X by removing the resistance offered 
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by the switchboard drop or relay. If the conditions are such 
that this occurs, it is likely that the main line fuse will be 
operated and will further open the line outside of the entire 
protection apparatus. It should be noted that one end of the 


coil winding is shown in the sketch connected to the ter- 


minal E at the point K and the other end to the core G at the 


point L. (To be Continued) 





Ohio State District Meetings a Decided Success. 


If the meetings of the operators of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co. for instruction in toll operating began as an experiment, 
the experimental stage is passed and the method already ap- 
proved, with half the scheduled meetings for the state yet to 
come. One thing prominent in these meetings, or training 
schools as they are in fact, was the evident appreciation by the 
operators of their responsibility to the public in general. The 
necessity for careful co-operation between the various ex- 
changes in order that responsibility be met, has been fully 
realized. In fact, the operators, as a body, claim to have 
added one to the list of liberal professions—that of voice- 
agency. 

There has been continuous improvement in the equipment 
of exchanges. New equipments have been installed and op- 
erated in connection with those which were best when put in. 
Switchboards whose workings require intelligent operators for 
their handling, and others wholly automatic perhaps, might 
be at opposite ends of the line, and methods to procure prompt 
co-operation among all these were explained at these meetings. 
There are in Ohio approximately 20,000 miles of Independent 
long distance fines, over which more than 10,000 messages are 
carried daily. If these lines were running parallel and cross- 
ing each other at right angles, they would cover the state like 
a huge chessboard, and each operator is expected and, as has 
appeared at these meetings, is willing to play her part in the 
game to win. 

Meetings have already been held at Columbus, Dayton, To- 
ledo, and Cleveland. Last week meetings were held at Lima 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 13 and 14, and at Sandusky 
on Thursday and Friday, July 15 and 16. After the meeting 
at Lima the flood came—not as a consequence, however—and 
the utility of the telephone in emergency and sudden disaster 
was shown as the water rose. 

Fifty-two exchanges were represented at Lima by 155 of- 
ficials and operators. They represented terms of service rang- 
ing from nineteen years to three months and the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that the service as a rule is for life. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Mayor Miles 
Standish. J. C. Boush, general manager of the long distance 
division of the Ohio State Telephone Co., presided over the 
meeting. Addresses were also made by D. J. Cable, president 
of the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., and S. S. Wheeler, 
vice-president of the Lima company. 

A luncheon had been arranged for the visitors at Elks’ Home 
but the number so far exceeded the expectations that about 
50 had to be served at Hotel Norval. In the afternoon the 
visitors enjoyed an automobile ride about the city. In the 
evening dinner was served to the entire party at Hotel Norval, 
after which a play at one of the local theaters was witnessed. 

Twenty-two exchanges in the counties of Erie, Huron, 
Ottawa, Sandusky and Seneca were represented at the San- 
dusky meeting, held July 15 and 16, with an attendance of 
about 150. 

The operators from the various exchanges, many of whom 
had been acquainted at long distance during the entire period 
of their employment, had the opportunity of meeting one an- 
other. They were entertained as guests of the Sandusky Tele- 
phone Co., and the Ohio State Telephone Co. 

This week the seventh and eighth meetings of the series were 
held at Zanesville and Mansfield. 











Employes of Frankfort Home Organize Efficiency Club 


Organization of Efficiency Circle by Employes of Frankfort, Ky., Home Company for the Purpose of Dis- 
cussing Problems of the Operator and Proposing Plans to Promote Efficiency— 
*“Telephone Gossip,’” Monthly Publication of the Club 


For the purpose of discussing problems that daily confront 
the telephone operator and for proposing plans that will pro- 
mote efficient service as well as arouse a spirit of sociability 
among the members of the force, the employes of the Frank- 
fort Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Frankfort, Ky., recently 
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organized a club to be known as the “Capital City Efficiency 
Circle.” It is planned to hold meetings once a month in the 
rest room of the Frankfort Home company. 

At the June meeting the organization of the club was per- 
fected and the following officers elected: President, Miss Jessie 
Wilmot; vice-president, Miss Lavenia Adcock; secretary, Miss 
Nell Richards; treasurer, Miss Fay Harrod. 

J. E. Chambers, manager of the Frankfort company, and 


out the Smile.” Miss Lavenia Adcock then discussed the 
“Proper Handling of Toll Tickets.” 

“Display Your Interest” was the title of a paper presented by 
Miss Elizabeth Edwards. The topic “Employes who Come in 
Contact with the Public” was discussed in a paper by Miss Nell 
Richards and the subject of “Collections,” by A. L. Scottow. 
After refreshments had been served a Question Box was con- 
ducted. Manager J. E. Chambers then delivered the closing 
address. 

One of the first activities of the Capital City Efficiency Circle 
was to decide upon a monthly publication, of, for and by the 
circle. The name selected is “The Telephone Gossip” and the 
June issue was recently prepared and distributed to the mem- 
bers. This issue is mainly devoted to the organization of the 
Efficiency Circle and contains a list of the officers, an account 
of the proceedings of the meeting and the recital of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The publication is attractively bound in blue, 
tied with a white cord, with the name “Telephone Gossip” and 
the likeness of a telephone in Chinese white. The text matter 
is prepared on sheets of foolscap by typewriter, with numerous 
carbon copies taken off. 

Much of the seven pages of the “Gossip” is devoted to gossip, 
pure and simple, with numerous thrusts at the heart entangle- 
ments among members of the circle. Dates of events of im- 
portance are noted, such as visits of Minor Corman, general 
superintendent of the Central Home system, and B. Y. Cham- 
bers, assistant superintendent. Throughout the publication is 
breezy and attractive and should do much to further the esprit 
de corps of the Frankfort organization. 

The purpose of the organization is laid down in the follow- 
ing resolution which was signed by every member from J. E. 
Chambers down: 

“We the employes of the Frankfort Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. do hereby pledge ourselves to work in more per- 
fect union than ever before, in order to accomplish the kind of 
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B. Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent of the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., assisted the Frankfort employes in 
the organization of their “Efficiency Circle.” The opening ad- 
dress was delivered by B. Y. Chambers, after which Miss Ruth 
Richards read an interesting paper entitled “The Voice With- 


efficiency results laid down by the officers of the ‘I told you so 
club.” As mentioned in a previous issue of TELEPHONY the 
“T told you so club” was recently organized by the local and 
division managers of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and dedicated to efficiency and 100 per cent. returns. 
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Results Obtained by Members of “I Told You So Club.” 


All but eight members of the “I Told You So” managers’ 
club of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. are 
I-told-you-so-ing enthusiasticallly at the half way station, 
the first six months of the year having resulted in 100 per 
cent. collections or better in 27 of the 35 exchanges in the 
Kentucky system. The pledge of the managers of these 
exchanges that make up the membership of the club, deals 
with the calendar year as a whole and the eight managers, 
who failed to report “perfect”, still have excellent oppor- 
tunities to catch up by the end of the time. 


The eight who failed to get to the front are only slightly 
behind the leaders, however, and did so well that the per- 
centage of absolute efficiency for the whole system is 99.50, 
comparing for the whole system to the same period of last 
year, with a percentage of 99.45. In addition, furthermore, 
the system as a whole has shown a considerable increase for 
the first half year, an increase that is described as extremely 
satisfactory by officers of the company, especially in view of 
the conditions that this company as well as all others have 
had to contend with. 


One thing that has been decided upon as a definite future 
policy of the Central Home company, as a result of the 
showing made this half year, not to mention excellent re- 
turns previously recorded from the.plan, is that the cash 
half yearly and yearly prizes offered to the exchange man- 
agers who collect 100 per cent. will be continued... It is 
considered to have proved itself. After all is said and done, 
the officials of the company feel that the collections are the 
culmination of all the efforts toward efficiency that the com- 
pany is making in every department. Hundred per cent. 
operating efficiency and 100 per cent. plant efficiency would 
be vain indeed if they were not followed by 100 per cent. 
collections. 


The central district leads with a rating of 100.7 per cent., 
the eastern district is second with 100.5 per cent., and the 
western district is third with 96.9 per cent. It was the 
western district, which includes the west Kentucky mining 
field, the activities of which have been almost paralyzed this 
season, that pulled the record of the whole down. At that 
there were some towns in the western district which came 
right out at the top, and one man sent in his report con- 
fident that he was a prize winner. Recapitulation of his 
figures showed that in adding his tens column of digits he 
had given himself a “1” more than was coming to him. He 
could have collected the rest of the money but thought he did 
not need it. As a result he rates at 99 9/10 per cent., but 
he has learned something else about efficiency. 


If a showing like this can be made at the end of the first 
six months of the year, the Central Home officials are rea- 
sonably confident that the year as a whole will work out 
satisfactorily. May and June are the lean months in Ken- 
tucky. The farm produce has all been sold and the coal 
market is done for, and crops do not begin to move until 
July. So it is reasonable to expect that the eight who fell 
below will be able to redeem themselves. 

A strong point in favor of the company’s plan of getting 
the money in, is disclosed in the reports of several of the 
first-class managers, who said that it came almost of its own 
accord, while they sat back and signed receipts. They have 
been striving for perfect records for several years now and 
they have trained their patrons to “come across” promptly. 
The hardest time to get in 100 per cent. collections, they 
said, is the first time. The next time it comes easier; 
the third time it is little effort and pretty soon prompt 
payment is a habit of the subscribers. That is what the 
efficiency campaign of the Central Home company aims to 
make efficiency mean in all branches of the service. 
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Questions Discussed at Operators’ Meeting at Paducah. 

One of the devices by which the local organizations of em- 
ployes of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. start 
things going at the meetings which are held at regular inter- 
vals, is the time honored question box. All the employes are 
privileged and even expected to contribute something to this 
box, which is under lock and key until it is opened in the 
meeting. There the questions are read and the plant manager 
or others take turns in speaking relative to the question. When 
a question of policy is involved or a chance to present an 
opinion, there is a general discussion. Always there is a con- 
siderable amount of information spread among those present. 

A typical meeting of this kind was held recently at Paducah, 
when Miss Clinene Lusby, the “scout” operator of the system, 
was stationed there. Miss Lusby took each of the questions 
up with the girls and together they threshed them out. One 
question in particular shows the drift of operations. The in- 
quirer asked: 

“Ts it impossible for the numbers which do not supervise per- 
fectly to be fixed—the 21, 22 and 23 hundreds?” 

Now here was a girl who had been wrestling with a condi- 
tion that should have been reported the moment it developed. 
Probably her neighbor at the switchboard was no better posted, 
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or she might have helped out with a suggestion. One thing 
sure, the girl who asked the question, as well as all others who 
heard it discussed, will call for the troubleman the very next 
time the “21, 22 and 23 hundreds,” or any other numbers, do 
not supervise. 

Some of the other questions asked went right down to fun- 
damentals; still others smacked a little of the frivolous. All 
of them gave Miss Lusby, or others of the force present, some- 
thing to take hold of. It might be interesting to recount some 
of the other questions, as follows: 

“What is the most agreeable way in which the operator can 
please an impatient subscriber? 

Which is the most important, a call or a recall? 

What is team work? 

When you supervise once or twice and say to the party: 
‘I will ring again’ and they still wait on the line, what must 
you say to them? 

What is service? 

What are the three most important things that service is com- 
posed of? 

Which is the most important, local work or toll? 

Are we doing our very best to give perfect service? 

Which is the most important in telephone work, speed or 
courtesy? 

Which must we pay more attention to, line signals or super- 
visory signals? 

In what way can we get pleasure out of our work?” 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Massachusetts Commission Prescribes Service Meters. 

The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has issued 
an order requiring the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to install service meters whenever requested by subscrib- 
ers at the price of $1.50 per year each, a reduction of 50 per 
cent. in the previous cost of these instruments. The meters 
are operated from the central office. At present only a small 
number is in use in the company’s territory, but at recent 
hearings there arose a demand among business houses for the 
reduction of the rate and there were indications of the grow- 
ing popularity of these checking devices. 

It was suggested at the hearings that meters be provided 
by the company for all measured service subscribers without 
additional charge. It was claimed that the company’s record 
of measured service calls under existing methods was inac- 
curate, and that the installation of some form of automatic 
recording device was necessary in order to protect measured 
service subscribers from overcharges. 

It was not denied that under certain conditions mistakes 
in registering the number of telephone calls could and did 
occur, notwithstanding the greatest care and efficiency on the 
part of the company’s employes. The opportunity for such 
errors has, however, already been minimized, as the result 
of a suggestion by the commission that the company require 
the operator to report “No charge” on uncompleted calls. It 
has also been the practice of the telephone and telegraph de- 
partment of the commission, in cases of dispute in regard 
to the accuracy of the company’s records, to make an investi- 
gation with a view to securing equitable adjustments. The 
entire problem is being studied by the telephone and tele- 
graph department of the commission in order to determine 
the practicability of changes in present operating methods, 
which will secure a still higher standard of accuracy in the 
company’s records of measured service calls. 

As the margin of error under the company’s present record- 
ing system appears to be slight, and is likely to favor the sub- 
scriber as frequently as the company, the commission believes 
that it would not be in the public interest to require it to pro- 
vide meters for all measured service subscribers, as the cost 
of such meters, whether it is made a separate charge or in- 
cluded in the flat rate, must ultimately be borne by the sub- 
scribers. The commission, however, is of the opinion that a 
meter should be available upon payment of a _ reasonable 
charge therefor, to any subscriber who desires it, either for 
the purpose of controlling the unauthorized use of his tele- 
phone or for enabling him to compare the record made by 
the meter with the number of messages for which he is 
charged. 


For over a year the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been installing, upon request of a subscriber, a meter 
which is actuated by the operator at the central office, and 
for which an annual charge of $3 is made. Prior to and 
since the hearing the Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion has made a thorough inquiry into the practicability of 
meters now in use in the territory of other telephone com- 
panies. The only other meters shown to be workable are 
those operated by the Southern New England Telephone Co., 
of Connecticut, and the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., each with a limited number of measured service sub- 
scribers. 


The operation of these meters is similar to that of the pay 
station. The operator secures and holds the party called until 
the calling party has recorded a call upon the meter at his 


station, after which the connection is completed. Tests made 
by the inspectors of the telephone and telegraph department 
show that there is an appreciable slowing of service under 
this operation. Whatever the effect might be in an ordinary 
exchange with a limited number of measured service subscrib- 
ers, any change in the operating practice which would result 
in slowing the calls from measured service stations from four 
to seven seconds each, in a territory like the Boston metropoli- 
tan district, with 32 per cent. of the stations in the state upon 
a measured service basis, would seriously impair the present 
standard of service. ° 

The commission is therefore of the opinion that in spite of 
the somewhat higher cost, a substation meter controlled from 
the central office, such as now supplied by the company, is 
best adapted to the conditions of the metropolitan district. The 
meter which the New England company now installs upon 
application is practically the device which has been in opera- 
tion in Baltimore, Md., and for which the Maryland Public 
Service Commission in a decision rendered January 2, 1912, 
in the matter of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of Baltimore City, relative to rates, established an annual 
charge of $3. Since that decision improvements have been 
effected which in the judgment of the commission, after in- 
vestigation, should enable the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to install and maintain such meters at an annual 
charge of not exceeding $1.50. 





Toll Between Omaha and South Omaha May be Abolished. 

Since the consolidation of Omaha and South Omaha, June 
20, the question has arisen concerning the abolition of the 
five-cent toll charge that existed between the two cities before 
the merger, and that still exists between the two districts of 
Omaha. 

South Omaha, with its population of about 30,000, naturally 
had a lower rate than Omaha with its 155,000 people. The 
residence rate in Omaha, with the discount, is $30 a year, 
while that on the South side is $24. Residents of Omaha, and 
some residents of the South side, want the toll abolished, be- 
lieving it should not exist since the political division has been 
wiped out. 

The attorneys of the Nebraska Telephone Co. contend that 
the abolition of the toll charge would necessitate the raising 
of rates on the South side to those of Omaha proper. The 
toll charge, according to General Auditor Pixley, returns the 
company about $1,000 a month. The new rates, he says, if 
the toll is stopped, will net about $2,600 a month. 

Three members of the Omaha city commission have been 
named*as a committee to investigate the request for abolition 
of the toll. 


Company Permitted to Change Service to Metallic. 

The application of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to discontinue its grounded service at 
Ashland, Neb., which has been pending before the state 
railway commission for over a year, has been granted. The 
commissioners were unanimously of the opinion that 
the request should be granted, even though it carries with 
it an increase of rates. 

Owing to the presence of an electric light plant in Ash- 
land the commission finds that it is impossible to operate 
a grounded service. The company installed a new switch- 
board and desired to change from a grounded to a metallic 
service. Out of 288 subscribers in town 265 consented to 
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take the metallic service, but 23 refused to change. A 
vigorous protest was made. It was alleged that sub- 
scribers had a right to select the kind of service and that 
the company could not arbitrarily change, that the com- 
pany had used misrepresentation in soliciting subscribers 
to change and that under an agreement with farmers a 
full grounded circuit was to be maintained for five years 
and this could not be done if the change were made in 
Ashland. 

The commission in granting the request of the com- 
pany says the change shall become effective August 1. 
The telephone company is required to reconstruct a por- 
tion of its plant which extends north from the city past 
the electric lighting plant from a grounded to metallic, 
the purpose being to reduce to a minimum the interference 
from currents generated by the electric light plant, the 
reconstruction to extend to and slightly beyond the electric 
plant. 


~* 


Complaint Against Multi-Party Service and Mileage Charge. 

The New York Public Service Commission has settled the 
complaint of Frank M. Bradley, of Barker, individually and 
as representing the West Somerset Cold Storage Co. against 
the New York Telephone Co. as to its service and charges 
from the Barker exchange. The conimission has ordered that 
a four-party service be established in place of the present 
multi-party service at a base rate area charge of $21 for busi- 
ness and $15 for residence service, plus a mileage charge of 
$2 per quarter-mile beyond the base rate area. 

At one of the hearings before Commissioner Hodson the 
company proposed this settlement of the difficulty and the 
complainants agreed to all of it except the mileage charge. 
The commission finds, however, that the mileage charge is 
one in state-wide force by the company, and that a change 
in this charge for the present case would involve an extended 
inquiry into the reasonableness of the charge throughout the 
state. This would take at least a year and would, during that 
time, hold the present complainants without relief. The com- 
mission specifically holds the reasonableness of the mileage 
charge open for further investigation on complaint or upon 
its own initiative. 

By the terms of this order the complainants, among the 
largest fruit growers and shippers in the state, and who 
during the season are in constant and pressing need of ade- 
quate telephone facilities, are relieved of the present over- 
crowded multi-party lines, some of which now must serve 
as many as eleven subscribers each. 

The company is ordered to put into effect the four-party 
line service at the rates specified on August 1, and is author- 
ized to accept the payment of the mileage charge pending 
the determination of the commission as to its reasonableness. 








To Discuss Question of Uniform Telephone Rates. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has fixed 
July 27 as the date for a discussion by all parties interested, 
of the questions and considerations involved in the proposi- 
tion of prescribing uniform telephone rates, to be put into 
effect by the telephone companies throughout the state. 

The commission suggests a broader discussion of the whole 
subject and that, among other things, the discussion might 
be directed toward the fundamental consideration as _ to 
whether, under the provisions of the public service company 
law conferring upon the commission authority to fix maxi- 
mum rates, the prescribing of a schedule of uniform rates 
for the entire state could be worked out on some basis which 
would operate for the public convenience and to the benefit 
of the public service. The commission also suggests a con- 
sideration of the question as to whether the nature of the 
subject matter is such as to require, in the interests of the 
public service and convenience, that telephone rates be regu- 
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varying circum- 


lated by the commission according to the 
stances and conditions that may be peculiar to different com- 
munities and localities throughout the state, rather than that 


an endeavor be made to reach a conclusion upon certain 
bases of classification suggested by the tentative uniform 
rate schedule originally promulgated at the outset of the in- 
vestigation. 





Telephone Consolidation in California. 


Subject to the approval of the attorney general of the 
United States, the California Railroad Commission has granted 
authority to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to ab- 
sorb the Independent companies known as the Tehama County 
Telephone Co. and the Glenn County Telephone Co. 

The Tehama and Glenn companies will be consolidated un- 
der the name of the Sacramento Valley Telephone Co., of 
which the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns nearly all 
the stock. 

Under the terms of the consolidation, the Sacramento Valley 
Telephone Co. will take over all the properties of the Glenn 
and Tehama companies and of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in those counties, with the exception of the main 
toll lines and certain minor facilities. 

The Sacramento Valley Telephone Co. is authorized to take 
over these properties and to issue $193,500 additional stock 
and $190,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. All of the 
stock issued, but $3,500, will be held by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., which will also hold $165,000 of the $190,- 
000 bonds. 

The Glenn County company is to receive $86,000 for its 
property, and the Tehama County company $62,000. 





Legal Status of Operators Sleeping in Exchanges. 

The Massachusetts Board of Labor & Industries will shortly 
bring a friendly suit against the New Engiand Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to determine whether women telephone oper- 
ators who sleep in rooms of exchanges provided by the com- 
pany are employed more than ten hours a day. A complaint 
filed with the board alleges that these operators, who are 
subject to emergency calls, are on duty even while asleep. 

In the South Framingham and Marlboro exchanges of the 
company women operators are employed from 7 p. m. to mid- 
night, and are then off duty until 6 a. m. During the latter 
time they may retire, but are not allowed to leave the premises. 
They are required to sleep in a room provided for them in 
the exchange and may be called for duty at any time during 
the night. 

The point at issue is whether there is a violation of chapter 
758, acts of 1913, the question being whether the fact that the 
girls are required to remain on the premises, and are not free 
agents, but are subject to call at any time during the night, 
constitutes employment. The complainants hold that various 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court may be cited 
to indicate that the company is violating the act. 


A. T. & T. Agreement for Purchase of Inter-State Holdings. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s agreement 
for the purchase of the minority holdings of the securities 
of the Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Aurora, Ill., has been modified so that the deal 
may become effective, although less than 90 per cent. of the 
stock, as at first required, has been deposited. Only 80 
per cent. of the stock has been deposited. 

The Bell interests have now given notice that they will 
buy all the deposited securities, provided the public utili- 
ties commission gives its approval to the transaction. Ac- 
cording to Charles H. Hamill, attorney for the security 
holders, a petition asking the commission’s approval will 
be filed shortly. 
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To Determine Jurisdiction of New Minnesota Law. 


The Minnesota Railway & Warehouse Commission is wrest- 
ling with the question of whether mutual telephone companies, 
not operated for commercial purposes, come under the Min- 
nette-Burroughs act, placing control of all telephone com- 
panies in the commission. 

According to the commission, there are 1,900 telephone sys- 
tems in Minnesota, nearly half of which are non-commercial 
or mutual companies. The state legal department will be 
asked for an opinion. 





To Argue Valuation Before Interstate Commission. 

Oral argument on “the fundamental principles involved in 
the work of making valuation of the property” of common 
carriers will begin before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion early in October. Representatives of state railway com- 
missions, as well as representatives of the railroads will, dis- 
cuss the questions. The exact dates will be announced later. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA. 


September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Flagstaff, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA. 

July 10: Order authorizing the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to purchase the properties of the Tehama County 
Telephone Co. and the Glenn County Telephone Co. The 
two companies will be consolidated under the name of the 
Sacramento Valley Telephone Co., of which the Pacific com- 
pany owns nearly all the stock. The Sacramento Valley com- 
pany is authorized to take over these properties and to issue 
$193,500 additional stock and $190,000 of bonds. The Glenn 
County company is to receive $86,000 for its property and the 
Tehama County company, $62,000. 

July 10: Order extending until August 19, 1915, an order 
made December 20, 1914, authorizing the Butte Valley Tele- 
phone Co. to issue 22 shares of stock at $10 par value a share, 
upon condition that it file a detailed statement of the cost in- 
curred in the construction of a certain telephone line along 
the Maure-Richardson road, just outside the town of Dorris. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 20: Hearing on application of the Evansville (Ill.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to change rates and remove dis- 
crimination, 

July 21: Hearing on application of the St. Clair Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Millstadt, for authority to change 
rates and remove discrimination. 

July 21: Hearing on application of the Foosland Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates for service at Foosland. 

July 13: Telephone expert ordered to investigate rates and 
service of telephone companies in Aledo in case brought to 
compel consolidation of Home Mutual and People’s Mutual 
telephone companies. 





INDIANA. 
July: Application filed by the Darlington Telephone Co., 
of Darlington, Ind., for permission to increase its rates. 


KANSAS. 
July 23: Hearing in regard to the adjustment of rates of 
the Langdon Telephone Co. 
July 27: Hearing on the application of the Wakeeney Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue connection with the Ellis Telephone 


oO. 

July 27: Hearing in regard to adjustment of rates of the 

Hays (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
MARYLAND. 

September 8: Hearing on the investigation into the rates, 
rules and practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in the state of Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

July: Order requiring the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to install service meters whenever requested 
by subscribers at the price of $1.50 per year each, a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. in the previous cost of these instruments. 

MINNESOTA. 


July 15: Hearing on application of the Tri-State Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. for an indeterminate permit to operate an 
exchange at Thief River Falls, Minn., where the company has 
been operating for some time without a franchise. 
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July 15: Rochester Telephone Co. surrendered its franchise 
and was given an indeterminate permit to operate in Rochester, 


Minn. 
Missouri. 

July 9: Application filed by the Kinloch Long Distance 
Telephone Co., of St. Louis, for permission to issue bonds to 
the amount of $641,000. 

July 9: Application filed by the Kinloch Telephone Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., for permission to issue bonds to the amount 
of $527,800. 

July 9: Hearing on the complaint filed by the Condie-Bray 
Glass & Paint Co. and the St. Louis Electric Audit Co. against 
the Kinloch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, asking for an order 
restraining the Kinloch company from collecting telephone 
rentals in advance. The complainants hold that such collec- 
tions are contrary to the letter and spirit of the public utilities 
law. H. Linton Reber, vice-president and general manager 
of the Kinloch company, in his testimony, questioned the 
right of a state public service commission to make any order 
affecting the contracts or franchises unless granted by mu- 
nicipal authorities. 

NEBRASKA. 


July: Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorized to 
change its service at Ashland, Neb., from grounded to metallic. 


New York. 

July 15: Order issued in the complaint of Frank M. Brad- 
ley, of Barker, individually and as representing the West Som- 
erset Cold Storage Co., against the New York Telephone Co., 
as to its service and charges from the Barker exchange. The 
order requires the telephone company to establish a four-party 
service in place of the present multi-party service, plus a mile- 
age charge of $2 per quarter mile beyond the base rate area. 

July 18: Hearing on complaints of the city of Cohoes, 
Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association of Cohoes, 
village of Waterford and city of Watervliet against the New 
York Telephone Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as to rates. 

OHIO. 

July 16: Receivers of Central Union Telephone Co. author- 
ized to purchase the property of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., of Uniontown, Ohio, for a consideration of $8,476. ° 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. 
A. Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 21: Hearing on application of the Central District 
Telephone Co. for the approval of an agreement with W. E. 
Klippel, as trustee, dated May 24, 1915, for the sale of 400 
telephone sets located in various parts of Crawford, Venango 
and Mercer counties. 

July 27: Hearing for a discussion by all parties interested 
of the practicability of prescribing a schedule of uniform rates 
for the entire state. 

WASHINGTON. 

August 5: Hearing in regard to the question as to whether 
telephone companies of the state should be allowed to require 
a $5 deposit from patrons before installing a telephone. 

August 11: Hearing at Everett on the petition of the city 
of Everett, Wash., for an order requiring physical connection 
between the exchanges of the Puget Sound Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in on 
city. ye, 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

August 17: Hearing at Charleston to discuss telephone serv- 
ice, more especially an interlocking service throughout the 
state, to which representatives of all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of the state, together with representa- 
— of the telephone companies of the state, have been in- 
vited. 


‘ 


WISCONSIN. 

July 17: Order permitting the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of 
Sheboygan, Wis., to issue $25,000 of common stock and use 
the money derived therefrom to pay a second mortgage of 
$25,000 on the company’s property. 

July 21: Adjourned hearing at Bangor on the petition of 
the Bangor Telephone Co. for an increase in rates from $1 
to $1.25 monthly. 

WYoMING. 


July 6: Hearing on application of the Rockyford Rural 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for the operation of the 30-mile telephone line be- 
tween Beulah and Sundance in Crook county. The new line 
was constructed last spring without the approval of the com- 
mission and the Belle Fouch Telephone Co., whose lines the 
new company parallels, has protested against the granting of 
the certificate of convenience. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Business Men and the Law. 


“Tt was desired that a business man might be afforded 
an opportunity to obtain the approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission concerning a proposed plan of  busi- 
ness about the legality of which he was in doubt. When 
the legislation was being formed, there was a serious 
attempt made by business men and others to get a pro- 
vision inserted in the bill authorizing the commission to 
do this very thing. But this suggested provision was re- 
jected by the lawmakers as savoring too much of the 
immunity bath. Whether it was wise to reject it may be 
open to argument, but it was rejected. Therefore, unless 
and until Congress shall see fit to change its mind and 
amend the law with some such clause as the proposal 
which it rejected, it would be both foolish and wrong for 
the commission to attempt to tell a business man whether 
or not a proposed plan would be lawful.”—Federal Trade 
Reporter, June 1, 1915. 

Query I. To whom shall the business man go for advice 
and consolation? 

Query II. How shall he keep from violating the law? 

Query III. By closing the doors of his shop and ap- 
plying for accommodations at the county home? 

Query IV. Will this kind of civic procedure encourage 
and increase economic enterprise? 

Query V. In an investigation made in New York City 
recently, it was found that the thing most needed by the 
unemployed was an increase in the number of people 
capable of “inventing jobs that would make sufficient re- 
turns to support the men who did them.” Will the above 
plan of refusing to tell in advance whether or not the pro- 
posed undertaking is lawful, increase or decrease the num- 
ber of “inventors of paying jobs”? 

The Interrogator. 





Meeting Competition With the Farmers Mutuals. 


In TELEPHONY of July 3, the article on the Cherokee 
Mutual Telephone Association and Baxter Springs Tele- 
phone Co. by J. C. Kelsey, furnishes an opportunity to 
study real telephone conditions. In a former issue it 
was stated that, when the public by its own act, invites 
a second or competing utility to come into a locality, it 
makes itself responsible for whatever waste or loss comes 
from the transaction. Let us look at this matter a little 
closer. When the public, by its own act, invite a second 
or competing utility to come into a locality, then that 
public feels that it wants a change; and, whenever the 
public wants a change, there is something wrong that 
should be set right. It should not, however, be necessary 
to cause any loss or to establish a second utility sO. long 
as the first utility could answer the purpose more eco- 
nomically than two. 

I believe it is the duty of the public utilities commissions 
to see to it that utilities are managed in a way to be 
just to the public and to the stockholders. This can 
easily be done when suitable rules and laws are enacted, 
but it cannot be done without them. We all know 
that in cases of three pole lines and two or three equipments 
where one could answer the purpose, either the public or 
the stockholders are not being treated right. The expense 
to the public is either too high or the stockholders’ income 
is too low. Yet so long as a telephone franchise may con- 
tain the agreement to extend its service to any who might 
apply with the exception of commercial telephone com- 
nanies, double and triple construction is unavoidable. 
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This condition has existed for years. The public has 
been the main loser, while the main blame was with the 
telephone companies trying to monopolize their business 
as much as possible. All indications are that the public 
is going to have a change. As telephone companies can- 
not get along without the public and the public does not 
want to get along without the telephone, it seems to me 
that the telephone companies should be interested in hav- 
ing laws that would benefit both the public and the stock- 
holder. 

In the Southern Minnesota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation’s “Statement to the People,” it was said: “The 
farmers and the telephone man’s enterprises are alike in that 
they must both make their undertaking financially self-sup- 
porting. They differ in that the farmer may charge all that 
his traffic will bear (all that he can get for his products) 
while the telephone man may not.” 

While the wording is correct, the impression upon the 
people not familiar with both enterprises, is likely to be 
very misleading. The monopoly a telephone company 
holds by law, enables it to make unreasonable profit in 
some cases, if permitted to charge what it pleases. With 
the farmer, the matter is different. He holds no monopoly. 

Every neighbor farmer is his competitor and the door 
of competition is open, free and unlimited, to every man 
in the United States. With our present tariff, even for- 
eign competition plays a part that must be met as soon 
as the unusual present foreign demand slacks down. 

The farmer can charge all he can get for his products, ° 
but what can he get or is getting? In Illinois land sell- 
ing for $200 an acre has been rented for $7 an acre, cash. 
Of this, it takes about $2 to pay the taxes and keep up 
fences and buildings, leaving the landlord $5 or 2% per 
cent. upon his investment. This is about the average net 
income of the holders of Illinois land who have their 
land paid for. Of those who have debt upon their farms, 
the income upon their investment is less in proportion to 
the interest they must pay. The tenants, usually by 
working hard and with long days coupled with economi- 
cal living, make a living all right but that is about all. It 
is not likely, therefore, that farmers would object if not 
allowed to net over 6 per cent. upon the fair cash value 
of their holdings. Does it surprise any telephone man 
that farmers balk when they must pay a rate that will 
net the telephone man from 7 to 10 per cent. upon his 
holdings while the farmer only makes from 1 to 2% per 
cent? 

Free telephone service is telephone service at a flat 
rate. It takes just as much material and work to produce 
as measured rate telephone service, except the cost of 
booking the latter service—flat rate service upon a large 
scale—is, however, unjust to the small users and they 
do not want it. Large users, if just, would not insist upon 
such service. Therefore that matter is easily adjusted. 

So long as the farmer’s money does not net him more 
than from 1 to 2% per cent., a telephone system operated 
at that rate will look like free telephone service when 
compared to a system that nets 10 per cent. In order that 
telephone companies may meet this condition, I think 
they will have to cultivate a more neighborly feeling 
towards one another, and avoid double and triple con- 
struction. This will not only reduce the cost of the serv- 
ice but will improve the service. Then if they will be 
content with a 6 per cent. net income, their main troubles 
will likely be remedied. 


Camp Point, Il. H. F. Joeckel. 
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Comparisons in Underground Construction Cost. 
The difference in cost of digging a trench between poles for 
a three-inch iron pipe and using a pushing jack for the same pur- 
pose is $68.95, says P. V. Fishel, chief foreman, splicing and 
underground construction, of the Southwestern Telegraph & 











Using the Pushing Jacks in Underground Construction Work. 


Telephone Co., St. Louis, in The Southwestern Telephone News. 
This estimate is based on a job that covered 238 feet under 
two kinds of paving, dirt and a standpipe. 

The lateral consisted of 67 feet under asphalt on 6 inches of 
concrete; 145 feet under granite blocks on 6 inches of concrete; 
10 feet under dirt; 16 feet stand pipes; total, 238 feet. 

The cost to construct, using the pushing jack, was as fol- 
lows: 


WO ona a pote adc aa ee als oad ika a eens $ 38.41 
I i i ee 11.55 
Re NE noo ao wc dardw sevens comdds con 4.84 
I ea ea a i a at 2.00 
238 feet 3 inches iron pipe..................... 42.52 
Miscellaneous material ..................2ec00 2.32 
I hg CA bd nine baci cis ale cee ulekce 2.10 

.) eee Ricans di ceceata tials alana > eakaahen $103.74 


No supervision or supply expense. 


Estimated minimum cost to construct by digging a trench all 
the way: 


CT eer ae et ee ene CR eee ae Oe $ 62.50 
EEE EET RRA ee eee ee eee) 17.50 
ES FEE aaa 17.18 
i eee cies hte ashen cenekesaaake 24.67 
TN te Gee een, Poe cul ay casigdé che akesws 42.52 
Miscellaneous material ...............ccccccece 2.32 
SI iit Me gL 6.00 

SER APPL CAE oe Pe pee ee $172.69 


Baltimore Company Offers Stock to Customers. 

A plan for selling stock to consumers of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, Md., has been 
made public, according to an item in the Electrical World. It 
is a policy of J. E. Aldred, chairman of the board, and he 
has been working on the project for some time. It is designed 
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to induce customers to become stockholders on easy payment 
terms and so effect a closer relationship. According to Mr. 
Aldred, “the consumers will be enabled to acquire a proprietary 
interest in the company through the application of their savings 
month by month to the purchase of shares.” 

None but customers are included in the offer. No subscriber 
can anticipate monthly instalments, and it will take slightly 
more than two years to pay for the stock in full. Subscribers 
will receive interest on money paid in at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum until the stock is fully paid, when the certificates 
will be delivered. 

Announcement of the plan was made in the daily newspapers 
of Baltimore for several days. Notices to customers were de- 
livered with gas and electric bills. Before the customers re- 
ceived the company’s statement, some applications were re- 
ceived at the offices as a result of the newspaper articles. 

Under the plan customers may buy from one to twenty shares 
of the common stock and pay for it in monthly instalments of 
$4 a share, the amount to be placed on the bills submitted 
each month if patrons so desire. The price at the beginning 
is $106.50, which is about the prevailing quotation on the stock 
exchange. The offer will hold good at this price for one 
month from the time when the plan went into effect. As the 
plan is intended to be permanent between the company and 
its patrons, the price at which the stock may be bought on 
partial payments will be subject to change every 30 days. This 
is designed to keep it on an equality with the open market 


quotations. 


Should Telephone Employe Pay His Own Transportation? 


A has been employed by an Independent company for a 
number of years, during which time he has furnished his own 
transportation, such as hauling poles, taking employes out on 
construction work and his own transportation on inspection 
trips and trouble shooting. The company operates about 600 
telephones, of which 500 are in the rural district and located 
from two to fourteen miles from town. It also has four toll 
lines. 

With the aid of a helper A has all of these telephones, all 
lines, about one and one-half miles of cable, and three mag- 
neto switchboards to look after. He also has to do all re- 
pair and construction work. Should A be required to furnish 
his transportation in the discharge of duties for the com- 
pany? What should his salary be under these conditions? 

An Employe. 





The company should pay for your transportation charges. 
The service you give, such as hauling poles, taking employes 
out, etc., should easily be worth $75 per month. However, 
prices are governed by local conditions and our guess would 
be that $60 would be right for you. Transportation should 
be in addition to this salary. 





A Good Collection Idea. 

A few months ago the cashier of a bank with which we 
do business very cautiously asked our manager why he 
didn’t adopt a more definite and less expensive method 
of collecting, says C. O. Brown in The Mountain States 
Monitor. Briefly, his suggestion was to work up a list 
of subscribers who have regular bank accounts. Then the 
first of each month to take these statements, stamp them 
paid and pass them through the bank the same as checks 
or sight drafts. 

Such a question advanced by the cashier of a bank 
meant more than idle talk. As a result, he was drawn out 
along the line of the bank’s experience in handling col- 
lections. 

The town in question has four banks, handling the 
business of about 15,000 people in and tributary to it. 
For some time past a number of the local concerns, whose 
business requires their issuing regular monthly statements, 
have been handling practically all of their collections 
through the local banks, with no delay or annoyance and, 
best of all, without unnecessary expense. 

















July 24, 1915. 


The idea advanced was, indeed, a good one and should 
have weight with many managers. Almost invariably 
any effort to secure better results in collections is ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in cost, an out- 
lay which ordinarily neither gives prestige, helps to de- 
velop the system, nor improves the service. 

While this plan of collecting is not a new one to our 
company, it no doubt is to many of our managers, and 
may be worth giving in a general way. 

Like any other undertaking, which is a deviation from 
our regular routine, it must be studied. If adopted, the 
minor details can be adjusted to meet local conditions 
and the peculiar interests of certain individuals. In some 
communities, conditions may even be such as not to war- 
rant the consideration of the plan. However, in the av- 
erage exchange having a considerable rural development, 
much unnecessary work can be avoided. 

Following the cashier’s suggestion, the plan was taken 
up with the other banks, who were glad to help us in any 
way possible. Orders were then printed, authorizing the 
bank to pay, when presented, the telephone bill of the 
person signing the order and to charge it to his account. 
Arrangements were then in such shape that the scheme 
could be explained to the subscriber, and if approved, the 
order was signed and passed to his bank for permanent 
file. The subscriber’s statement is then stamped paid. 
The name of the bank in which he carries his account is 
written across it. It is passed to our bank with other 
checks and eventually returned to him with the rest of 
his cancelled checks. 

While perhaps this scheme hasn’t been in operation in 
this particular exchange long enough to pass an abso- 
lute opinion on it, at the same time it has every indica- 
tion of being a means of securing higher collection per- 
centages at a less cost per station. 





Protection for Telephone Poles in England. 


Two items in the construction of telephone lines in England 
catch the eye of the visitor. One is a plate screwed to the tele- 
phone poles and the other is a protective lattice work nailed 
firmly around the base of the pole to a height of about four 
and a half feet. The plate bears embossed metal letters re- 


minding the public that persons throwing stones at the wires 
overhead will be prosecuted by the government. 
fine admissible upon conviction is set out. 

The favorite pastime of small boys in Merrie England ap- 


The minimum 
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Collection Methods in Small Exchanges.* 
By C. L. Gumbel. 


One of the principal things in making collections, is to give 
the very best of service to the subscribers, for if we do this 
the subscribers are more willing to pay their accounts. Collect 
often; once every month from town subscribers, and ever six 
months from country subscribers. The best method of collect- 
ing from farmers is to have one man from each line pay for 
the whole line. 

This one man is looked to by the telephorfe company for the 
money from his line. Thus, if a subscriber leaves the line, this 
man living in same community knows he is leaving and col- 
lects the account. Many times a subscriber leaves the country 
before the telephone company hears of it, and if the company 
collects from each subscriber, in many cases accounts are lost. 

By collecting often the account is more fresh in the subscrib- 
er’s mind and there is less chance for a dispute of account. 
Furthermore, it is easier for the average subscriber to pay a 
small bill than a large one. By fixing a certain date each month 
for making collections, most of the subscribers will expect 
the collector and have the money ready. 

When an account is due, notify subscribers. If they do not 
respond, notify them again, telling them that if the account is 
not paid by a certain date their service will be discontinued. 
Most generally the account is paid before this date. If not, dis- 
continue them. With most subscribers, after they are discon- 
tinued the account is soon paid. : 

Some subscribers when asked to pay their accounts will say 
they cannot pay it now, but will pay later on. If they are poor 
pay it is best to discontinue them, for if they will not pay a 
small account, they will not pay a large one. If their account 
is permitted to run until it becomes quite large, they will say 
that their account is so large they cannot pay it, and tell the 
company to come and get the telephone, and their account is 
lost. 

Fewer accounts would be lost if subscribers were not per- 
mitted to get behind with their rental. Give the subscribers 
to understand that they must keep their bills paid up and then 
see that it is done. 





*Paper presented at annual get-together meeting of em- 
ployes of the Citizens Telephone Co., Pekin, III. 





Advertising Value of an Extension Telephone in Residences. 


The United Telephone Co., of Marion, Ind., is advertising 
the installation of extension telephones in residences, arguing 
































Line Construction in an English Country Town—Construction Along One of Main Highways Out of London. 


pears to be that of aiming rocks and small pieces of sidewalk 
and brick at the telephone wires “just to hear ’em buzz.” 
TELEPHONY’s London correspondent remembers when he used to 
do it himself some 15 years ago, and the practice still seems 
to be in vogue despite the terrible threats of the authorities. 


that the extension saves the housewife countless trips up and 
down stairs, saves time by enabling the telephone to be an- 
swered quickly, and the rate is low. The campaign has just 


been started and bids fair to prove profitable, judging from 
the interest aroused. 








From F actory and Salesroom 


New Kellogg Representative for Nebraska. 

C. W. Tucker, the new Kellogg representative for the state 
of Nebraska, has been through “the long course” in telephony 
with pliers and blueprint. His school rooms have been be- 
hind switchboards, around arrester and terminal racks—the 
switchyards of telephony 
as it were—and out on 
the right of way. This 
was experience that 
amounted to eight years’ 
practical work. And be- 
sides, Mr. Tucker was for- 
tified by his four-year 
course in mechanical and 
electrical engineering at 
Manhattan, Kan., where 
he was graduated in 1912. 

Mr. Tucker became 
general superintendent of 
the De Soto Telephone 
Co., De Soto, Mo., in 
1913, in whose service he 
remained until July, 1915, 
at which time he entered 
the employ of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 
of Chicago, as its Ne- 
braska state representative. 

Nebraska customers will find Mr. Tucker a tireless worker 
in aiding their best interests as well as in representing Kel- 
logg equipment and the Kellogg watchword of service and 
efficiency. His headquarters will be in Kansas City and he 
will be a part of the Kansas City organization. Mr. Tucker 
was born July 5, 1888. 

















Cc. W. Tucker. 





Organization of Associated Technical Men. 

The organization to be known as “Associated Technical 
Men” was recently formed and incorporated under the 
state laws of Illinois for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare of its members and to advance the en- 
gineering profession. The policy of the association is 
to develop co-operation among technical men, to afford 
an effective means of placing men in contact with avail- 
able work and furnishing employers with the best men 
available, to develop the latent forces and possibilities 
of the profession, to overcome the indifference of tech- 
nical men to their own welfare and to eliminate the 
destructive criticism and competition within the profes- 
sion. 

The Associated Technical Men will also endeavor to 
furnish an organization devoted to the broader develop- 
ment of technical men, a means of properly determining 
the qualifications of men who are to enter the profession. 
It will furnish rising generations with information rela- 
tive to conditions affecting their future welfare, statistics 
showing comparative incomes from various lines of tech- 
nical activity and statistics relative to the supply and de- 
mand for technical men. The association purposes to es- 
tablish a correct understanding of the relations of tech- 
nical men to society and public activities, to establish 
a professional standard, to obtain influence in regulating 
and restricting bodies, to obtain influence and repre- 
sentation in government, to obtain expansion of techni- 
cal activity into undeveloped territory and to obtain a fair 
compensation for the going value of technical men. 

The board of directors for the first year is composed 
of the following: G. A. Young, LaFayette, Ind.; Col. 


Henry A. Allen, Wm. H. Arthur, J. C. Kelsey, C. H. 
Shepherd, H. A. Seward, chairman, C. E. Schutt, presi- 
dent, A. E. Gibson, secretary, H. E. Young, treasurer, all 
of Chicago. 

The headquarters of the organization are at 180 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Power Board Installation at Rochester, N. Y. 

The circuits of a telephone power plant are usually simple 
compared with many of the circuits in a telephone office. Nev- 
ertheless, the design of a power board satisfactorily meeting 
all the requirements of a modern central office and at the same 
time presenting a symmetrical and pleasing appearance involves 
a considerable amount of study. Many a power board has 
been a daily source of annoyance due only to lack of fore- 
sight in conveniently grouping associated apparatus. The 
power board is also too often a place where false economy 
is exercised by omitting really necessary features, or by mak- 
ing too great a number of circuits dependent upon a single 
fuse. 

The power board which is being installed in the new Glen- 
wood office of the Rochester Telephone Co., at Rochester, 
N. Y., illustrates the general manner in which the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is accustomed to lay out 
such equipments. Monson Maine slate serves as a mounting for 
all apparatus which, as shown in the illustration, is distributed 
on six panels. To the left of the board will be mounted a 
50-ampere mercury arc rectifier. 

Immediately adjacent to the rectifier appear the switches 
controlling the charge and discharge circuits of the two bat- 
teries, and a Weston voltmeter and ammeter. At this end of 
the board also are seen the switches controlling the two mo- 
tors on the interrupter machines. Owing to the automatic 
trunking features installed in this office, the interrupter ma- 
chines possess several features in addition to the usual inter- 
rupters for automatic machine ringing, and account for the 
number of double throw switches on the center panels. Im- 
mediately above will be seen a Hartman-Braun frequency 





Stromberg-Carlson Power Board Equipment. 


meter for use in connection with the four-frequency vibrating 
converters. 

The panels at the right are devoted exclusively to the dis- 
tribution and fusing of the various discharge circuits and are 
equipped with indicating alarm fuses as well as an alarm lamp 
in line with each distributing bar. 
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July 24, 1915. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is at all times 
pleased to discuss with its customers, power plant require- 
ments or other special central office features. 





Do You Know This Young Lady? 

When you call up the purchasing department of the Mon- 
arch Electric & Wire Co., Chicago, you are answered by a 
young iady, whose even 
tones indicate an _ opti- 
mistic outlook on life in 
general and business life 
in particular. Right now 
she is saying “Business is 





good. How is it with 
you?” She is always a 
booster and, while her 


position is one of consid- 
erable responsibility and 
her work is exacting, she 
has time to be pleasant 
and courteous over the 
telephone, and the person 
at the other end of the 
wire feels the uplift of 
an optimistic voice and a 
cheerful manner. 

If you have talked with 
her, in person or over the 
telephone, you will appre- 
ciate how it is possible to 
radiate good cheer and at the same time be business-like and 
efficient. Two very great assets for anyone to possess are 
cheerfulness and efficiency. 
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American Association of Engineers Formed. 

The organization of the American Association of En- 
gineers was recently perfected. Its purpose is to raise 
the standards of ethics of the engineering profession and 
to promote the economic and social welfare of engineers. 
The association aims to accomplish these objects by af- 
fording means for the interchange of information, by 
maintaining a service clearing house, by affording patent 
and legal advice, by supervision of legislation and by 
proper publicity. “Co-operation” is the watchword of 
the new association. 

Its officers and directors are as follows: W. D. Wilcox, 
gas engineer, president; T. B. Lamber, power engineer, 
vice-president; J. C. Kelsey, vice-president TELEPHONY, 
treasurer; Arthur Kneisel, patent attorney, secretary; 
Garrison Babcock, telephone engineer, and A. H. Krom, 
electrical engineer, directors. 

The association maintains its headquarters at 29 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 





Paragraphs. 

THE Scranton Button Co., of Scranton, Pa., and the Lack- 
awanna Mills held their 18th annual employes’ outing at Lake 
Lodore Saturday, July 24. The events planned included vari- 
ous kinds of races, kodak contests and baseball games, cash 
prizes being awarded to the winners. Dancing was also pro- 
vided, a 30-piece orchestra furnishing the music. 





New Directory Shows Gain in Subscribers. 

Over 2,500 subscribers are listed in the new directory just 
issued by the Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville Telephone Co., 
of Millersburg, Ohio. Since the last directory was published, 
in February, the company has gained over 60 subscribers. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Location of Poles in Street. 

In 1912 the commissioners of Morehead City, N. C., attempt- 
ed to adopt an ordinance as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to 
erect or maintain any telegraph, electric light or telephone pole 
at any point upon any other streets of this city more than 24 
inches beyond or outside the curb line separating the side- 
walk from the driveways of said streets. Any person, firm 
or corporation violating this ordinance shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined $50, and each 
additional day during which said poles are allowed to remain 
outside the limits above specified, shall constitute a separate 
offense. All poles standing in violation of the provisions here- 
of, shall be removed under the direction and control of the 
mayor. The actual cost and expense of such removal shall 
be charged to and collected from. the owner of such poles, and 
the mayor, in the name of the city, is authorized and empow- 
ered to sue for and collect the same.” ci 

In the attempt to enforce this ordinance, the commissioners 
tried to construe it to apply to a line of poles and wires erected 
upon a strip of land used by the Norfolk Southern Railway 
Co. as its right of way. The strip of land was owned by the 
atlantic & North Carolina Railroad Co. and leased to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad Co. The line of poles and wires were 
erected by the Atlantic company and was used and maintained 
by the Norfolk company as a necessary part of the conduct 
of its business of operating its railroad. The commissioners 
threatened to construe the ordinance so as to require the Nor- 
folk company to remove its line of poles and wires from a 
strip of land. : 

The practical effect of the ordinance, if thus enforced, would 
be to require the Norfolk company to remove the poles used 
for its telegraph system from their present position in the 
driveway of the road, to a point within 24 inches of the curb 
along the sidewalk but would still leave them on the right of 
way. The railroad company contended that the regulation 
was unreasonable but this contention was over-ruled by the 
state supreme court, which held it to be a valid and reasonable 


exercise of power conferred upon the town for the public 
benefit. 

In discussing the question, the court said it appeared from 
the facts in evidence, that the ordinance in question was evi- 
dently designed to remove an undesirable obstruction from the 
main part of the driveway; that it could be observed and its 
Provisions carried out at moderate expense; that it in no way 
injures or seriously impairs the use of the poles still left on 
the company’s right of way in the performance of the duties 
incumbent upon the company by its charter. Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad Co. vs. city of Morehead, 83 Southeastern, 259. 





Moving of Wire in Case of House Movers. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Portland, Ore., 
operated under a franchise providing that when anyone ob- 
tained a city’s permission to remove any building, if the com- 
pany had notice, it should adjust its wires so as to allow an 
unobstructed passage of the building, and that if, after notice, 
it neglected to do so, the city authorities might do so at its 
expense. A prior general ordinance of the city provided that 
one desiring to move a house along a street, should obtain a 
permit from the superintendent of streets, give 24 hours’ notice 
to any electric company, and pay or tender in advance the 
cost of moving and replacing its wires. 

Suit was brought by the telephone company against one 
Moodie to recover the value of certain services alleged to have 
been performed by the company for him in moving its wires 
on certain streets of Portland. Moodie was engaged in house 
moving, and the services consisted in raising and adjusting 
the company’s line so as to allow an unobstructed passage 
for buildings that the defendant was moving along the street 
under permission of the city ordinance. 

The defendant’s contention was that, having obtained per- 
mission from the city to remove the house, it was the com- 
pany’s duty to adjust its wires to allow the passage of the 
house without any charge. The company contended that 
Moodie should have paid or tendered the amount required by 
the ordinance before it could be required to move its wires. 
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The court held that the first ordinance mentioned applied 
only so far as it is necessary for the mover to get authority 
to move a house, but that the company was not entitled to 
charge the defendant for moving and replacing its wires, that 
duty being enjoined upon it by its franchise. Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Portland, vs. Moodie, 145 Pacific, 635. 





Careless Use of Alcohol. 

A bottle of alcohol left by the employes of a telephone 
company beside a highway not being of necessity danger- 
ous, and not such an article as would induce or allure 
children to play with it, the result of children finding it, 
pouring some of it out, lighting it and being thereby burned, 
was held not to be such as, under the circumstances, might 
have been reasonably expected. Hence the telephone com- 
pany was held not liable. Hali vs. New York Telephone 
Co., 108 Northeastern 182. 
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Location of Circuit Breaker. 

Eleven years after a railway company strung a feed wire 
on a pole, a telephone company placed a pole three to five feet 
away from it, and stretched a guy wire running over the feed 
wire to strengthen the telephone pole, which was carrying 
cables. It also placed a circuit breaker below the feed wire on 
the guy wire, but not above it. A telephone lineman, while 
on the telephone pole above the feed wire, was killed by 
contact of the feed wire with the guy wire where the insula- 
tion was worn off. 

The court held that the telephone company was liable, and 
the railroad company was not liable for the injury, because 
it could not control the location of the guy wire. The cause 
of the accident was held to be the act of the telephone 
company in placing the guy wire in proximity to the feed 
wire. McGee vs. New York Telephone Co., 107 Northeastern 
493. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Vercit Bunton, manager of the Lebanon Telephone Co., 
Lebanon, Ind., was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s offices early this 
week, 

A. E. Pearson, of Youngstown, Ohio, has succeeded George 
Mummey as local manager of the New State Telephone Co., 
at Onawa, Iowa. 


J. H. Moetrer, of Hillsdale, Mich., has been made publicity 
manager for the Michigan State Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Detroit. 

Lee Coo.ipce, of Central City, Neb., has succeeded E. J. 
Clar as manager of the Silver Creek exchange of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. 

_ H. L. Suivety has bought out the interest of W. S. White 
in the Comanche Telephone Co., Chattanooga, Okla., and has 
assumed active charge of the plant. 


D. R. JouNson, who has been associated with the plant de- 
partment of the Stantonville Telephone Co. for some time, 
has been placed in charge of that department. 


A. O. Emerson, who has had charge of the trouble work for 
the Inter-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Plainfield, will 
assume charge of the company’s offices at Elburn and Lily 
Lake on August 1. 


C. E. Perry, formerly connected with the Stantonville Tele- 
phone Co., at Tupelo, Miss., has accepted a position in the 
plant department of the Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Okolona, Miss. 

H. B. Wuirmeyer, for the past year salesman for the Bell 
Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania at its Altoona office, has been 
promoted to the position of local manager of the Lewistown 
office of the company. 


S. P. Orricer, manager of the Rawlins, Wyo., exchange of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
promoted to the position of assistant to District Manager 
Hopkins, with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

WittiAmM F. Quatis, formerly manager of the Decatur 
County Telephone Co., Greenburg, Ind., and lately associated 
with the South Bend Home Telephone Co., of South Bend, 
Ind., is now general manager of the La Porte Telephone Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 


W. E. Boyp, of Corinth, Miss., has accepted the position as 
commercial manager for the Southern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Okolona. He succeeds Dow Fitzgerald, who has been 
transferred to the plant department of the Stantonville Tele- 
phone Co., at Corinth, Miss. 

S. G. McMEgn, president of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. McMeen, left last Saturday for San 
Francisco and the Pacific Coast. Mr. McMeen expects to 
spent a few days at the Exposition, returning to Columbus 
in about a week or ten days. 

F. L. Wooprurr, formerly local manager for the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Louisville, Ga., has been 
transferred to Atlanta as general manager of the first division 
of the company, succeeding M. O. Jackson. Mr. Jackson has 


been promoted to the office of special agent for the president 
of the company. 


R. L. Sruart, general manager of the Consolidated Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., Thomasville, Ga. paid a visit to 
TELEPHONY’s offices this week. The purpose of his visit_to 
Chicago was to purchase a switchboard for the Moultrie, Ga., 
exchange. The Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
one of the largest Independent companies in Georgia, serving 
about 2,100 subscribers. It has 13 exchanges and operates 
440 miles of toll line. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

BiackHoor, Minn.—The Blackhoof Rurual Telephone Co. 
was recently organized. Construction work is in progress and 
will be completed by the latter part of this month. 

Grrarp, Minn.—The Girard Rural Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators 
are Ben Kimber, W. G. Genars, Lester Whiting, Rupert 
Looker, and C. G. Ricker. 

WeavervILLE, N. C.—The Weaverville Electric & Telephone 
Co. has been granted a franchise to conduct an electric and 
telephone business at Weaverville for a period of thirty years. 

Custer, S. D—The Custer Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are F. N. Sutherland, Peter Ziemeet, and Arthur Mont- 
gomery. 

OAKLAND, TENN.—The Oakland Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
are T. M. Ross, Julian Thord, A. A. Smith, P. D. Henry, and 
E. P. Hopper. 


Construction. 

Wasuincton, Inp.—J. M. Davis, general manager of the 
B. & O. Ry., announces that the company has authorized the 
expenditure of $25,000 for stringing wires on the Ohio divi- 
sion. This means the exit of the telegraph and the entrance 
of the telephone for train dispatching. 

HAWARDEN, IA.—The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co 
has purchased the Hudson Telephone Co. and intends to re- 
build the plant. 

Ozona, TEx.—The Ozona Telephone Co. 
new exchange and office building. 

KINGMAN, Kans.—The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
will spend $25,000 on new equipment for the Kingman ex- 
change. 


is erecting a 


Elections. 

LANE, Kans.—The Lane Telephone Co. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers; president, F. M. Crow: vice-president, and 
general manager, L. H. Monroe; secretary and treasurer, O. 
W. Newhouse. 

HazeL GrEEN, Ky.—The Hazel Green Telephone Co. has 
elected the following officers; president, Alex Shockey; vice- 
president, Lee Caskey; secretary, S. D. Cecil; and treasurer, 
D. C. Rose. 

Mowatt, N. D.—The annual election of officers of the Mo- 
hall Telephone Co. was held and with the exception of 
Chas. Conklin, who was succeeded by Knute Harsaager as 
director the old coterie of officers was elected. The com- 
pany’s portfolio is J. P. Gilseth, president; Knute Harsaager, 
director; A. B. Stromswold, secretary; Fred Rebillard, treas- 
urer; Peter Halvorsen, vice-president. 








